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LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 


VOL. VIII. 


THE GAMBLER’S WIFE, 


She walked among the great of earth, 
And went in gay attire, 

And spoke in gladsome tones of mirth, 
Like music from a lyre— 

But lo! a change is on her life— 


Her days of glory gone. 
Mellen. 


I was travelling in Vermont,—it is many years since, and in 
the interval I have both enjoyed and suffered much, but the 
scene which I then witnessed still rises before me, as clear and 
defined as a landscape under the bright beams of an unclouded 
April sun. 

If the Snow king ever holds his levee in our republic, I think 
his drawing-room must be Vermont ; and whoever wishes to 
witness a snow-storm in all its gloom, grandeur, sound, and 
fury, let him cross the Green-Mountains, about the first of Feb- 
ruary, and travel to Middlebury, with a north-wester raging in 
his path, and sweeping onward like a host moving to battle. 

‘A pretty severe storm, sir, and blows like a hurricane,’ 
said the landlord to my Uncle’s inquiries. 

‘Well we must face it as far as Brandon, at any rate. Susan 
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dear, wrap your cloak more closely, so—high up over your 
face ;—you will hardly care to look out this morning.’ 

‘But, Uncle, I must see where I am going: pray let me 
have one eye uncovered. You know I never am cold,’—said 
I, as my Uncle was proceeding to envelop me in tippet, 
shawls, and wrappings with as much zeal as though we were 
undertaking an expedition to the north pole. 

‘You will hardly make that boast when you reach Brandon, 
young lady,’ said the landlord, as he spread his red hands 
over the fire, with a shiver that made my blood chill. 

‘I promised your mother that you should be well taken care 
of,’ said my Uncle, continuing his swathing operations. ‘ The 
morning is very cold and uncomfortable, and if it were not that I 
must reach Brandon to-night, I would not hazard the danger 
of exposing you to the storm. As it is, we cannot avoid trav- 
elling, but I must guard you as far as possible against the dan- 
ger. Your mother will be thinking of you all day, Susan.’ 

This appeal touched my feelings, for I knew my mother’s 
solicitude respecting my health, which was not good, though 
the buoyancy of youthful spirits sustained my own hope and 
cheerfulness. But as the image of maternal affection and care 
rose before me, all the injunctions and warnings which that af- 
fection had prompted were remembered. How often had my 
mother told me of those who had injured their constitution, or 
brought on severe and dangerous disorders by imprudent ex- 
posures to the cold and damps of our changeable climate ! 
‘Oh, yes, the precious life of many a fair American girl,’ my 
mother would say, ‘ is sacrificed to her passion for seeing or 
being seen!” 

Strange infatuation, which can induce a delicate young lady 
to go abroad in the cold winter weather, displaying her beau- 
tiful foot, in open-worked silk hose, and thin-soled shoes, on 
the frozen and snow-covered pavements! Each step is towards 
her tomb. Yet will she often laugh at the solicitude of those 
who warn her of the danger, even while she feels the chill of 
disease or death stealing over her exhausted frame. Are Rea- 
son and Fashion always to be incompatible? Must comfort 
and common sense always be yielded to the demands of vanity, 
and the mania for display? But I am inditing a story, not a 
lecture. 

Fortunately for our safety, we had crossed the Green-Moun- 
tains before the storm gathered its power ; but on the morning 
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we started from Rutland the whole horizon was dark and thick 
with a tempest of snow. It seemed to fall in masses, as the 
strong and terrible wind gathered it up, and poured it around and 
over us, with a fury that more than once caused the stout and 
well-trained horses to stop and cower down in the path like 
frightened sheep, till the voice and whip of my Uncle, roused 
and forced them to exertion. 

We travelled in an open sleigh, as was the universal winter 
fashion in the interior of New-England some five and twenty 
years ago. There were then few mail coaches, and every 
gentleman drove his own vehicle, when he took a journey for 
business or amusement. 

How piercing was the terrible cold! It makes me shiver, 
even now, to recall the sensations of that day’s ride. The 
events were not of much consequence. I had nothing to oc- 
cupy my mind save the thoughts of keeping myself warm and 
closely covered. The first idea was impossible: the seven- 
fold shield of Ajax would not have excluded the keen and bit- 
ter air. But I kept snugly enveloped in the cloaks and furs, 
and forbore any complaints, for which my kind Uncle gave me, 
afterwards, much praise. Some writer calls patience ‘ a frigid 
virtue ;’ perhaps for the reason that excessive cold makes us 
indifferent to whatever may happen. This kind of patience it 
was that I exhibited, though my Uncle ascribed it to a much 
more exalted feeling. We reached Brandon alive, though 
hardly sensible of life, late in the afternoon, and found the 
common parlor filled with fugitives from the storm ; everybody 
complaining of cold, and each one telling of hair-breadth ’scapes, 
and disasters innumerable. There must be in the human mind 
an innate propensity to hear ‘ dreadful accidents,’ or to tell 
them—I am not certain which it should be termed. 

‘ Susan,’ said my uncle, when he had become sufficiently 
warmed to take an observation, ‘ Susan, I must see Mr. 
this evening, and may be obliged to spend the night at his house. 
You cannot remain among this crowd: I will order a fire in 
another apartment, and direct the landlady to furnish you with 
books and a cup of tea, and you must make yourself as com- 
fortable as possible. Traveiers are always at home in a public 
house.’ 

Home! the word brought tears to my eyes. This was my 
first journey: I was but a child hardly entered on my teens, 
and I confess that I was frightened—that I shrunk from the 
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idea of passing the night in such a strange place, without any 
friend or protector near me. My Uncle did not :eem to 
notice my emotion, but called for the landlady, and very par- 
ticularly and formally entrusted me to her care during his ab- 
sence. She was a queer-looking woman, and so oddly dressed, 
that, had I not felt in some trouble, I might have been inclined 
to laugh at her appearance. But she smiled kindly, and | really 
was grateful when she said, ‘ Ah! trust the little miss to me. I 
will take as good care of her as though she was my own 
dafter.’ This was the first and only time that I ever heard 
the word daughter so pronounced ; but why should it not fol- 
low the same rule as laughter, pronounced lafter ? Will Noah 
Webster solve the question ? 

* * * * * * * * 
At last my apartment was ready, and the landlady conducted 
me through a long entry, and several winding passages to a 
small parlor, which she said was her own room in the summer, 
because its windows opened on the garden.’ 

I remember looking on her with amazement at this decla- 
ration. Could such an old, ungraceful looking woman have any 
taste for flowers? How apt is youth to judge the mind and 
heart by outward appearance! It is only by experience we 
learn that things of fair seeming are not always the fairest. 

The apartment pleased me—so neat and snug, and the capa- 
cious fire-place, piled with dry wood, blazed gloriously. It 
was a beautiful sight to me, yet shivering from the efiects of 
the cold. ‘The good landlady placed a deep-cushioned chair 
close to the hearth, drew the table near, closed the shutters, 
and telling me that my tea should be sent in soon, was leaving 
the room. 

‘ But a book, madam.’ 

‘ Ah, yes, here is the prettiest one in the house ;’ and she 
handed me ‘ the Exiles of Siberia.’ 

I had read the volume ; but that was no objection. A book 
that interested me, I could find pleasure in perusing many times 
over: children and youth are fond of this repetition, if their 
minds are not excited by injudiciously presenting novelties, and 
tempting them to that excess which vitiates the mental taste, as 
surely as the condiments and provocations of luxury at the table 
destroys the relish for simple food. I was soon deep in the 
story of poor Elizabeth, and all the horrors of the Siberian 
winter, and so completely engrossed was my attention, that I 
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did not hear my door open, nor notice the entrance of a party 
of travellers, till the loud scream of a child sounded close to 
my ear. I started up, and before me stood a vision of female 
loveliness, such as I had sometimes dreamed of, when reading 
the descriptions of a heroine of romance, but which | had nev- 
er seriously thought could be found on earth. 

The lady had, evidently, been some time in the common 
parlor, and had partially warmed her, and thrown off her out- 
ward wrappings: her bonnet was untied, and the dark plumes 
floated over her shoulder, from which hung in graceful 
folds the ermine-lined cloak, that had been unclasped from her 
fair throat, and, as it fell back, disclosed the richly embroidered 
riding-habit, with its chemisette bosom of the finest wrought 
French muslin: among the plaits glistened a splendid gold chain, 
twined and linked in many a fold, as though it sustained and 
preserved something very dear to the wearer. I name these 
particulars not as adding to the loveliness of the lady, but be- 
cause of the effect of the whole on my own feelings. It was 
like enchantment. Such beauty of person—such elegance of 
dress—such majesty of mien! And to meet there, in a little 
village in Vermont, with the perfection of those charms and 
graces which I had supposed could be found only in the capi- 
tols of the old world, where the titled and high-born ladies 
were trained in courtly halls and accustomed to princely gran- 
deur! Was not this lovely creature an exile from some splen- 
did palace? The thonght crossed my mind, and naturally 
enough, for I had been reading of the exiled Sobieski.— 
I presume the lady was aware of my admiration, for she smiled 
with that peculiar sweetness which the cornplacency arising 
from gratified feelings inspires, as she said—‘ Are you willing 
to admit a party of poor, perishing wanderers to the comforts 
of your pleasant room ?’ 

I do not recollect my answer, but I know well that I urged 
her to accept of the cushioned chair, and then hastened to assist 
in unrobing the child, which the nurse with her frozen fingers 
was unable to perform. The little creature had been nearly 
smothered by the carefulness of the nurse to guard her from 
the cold; and when liberty was restored, she used it, like the 
majority of the newly emancipated, in making all the uproar 
and confusion possible. I had just succeeded in quieting her 
screams, when in stalked a tall man, closely buttoned in his 
overcoat, and without a word or look of recognition towards 
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the lady, he drew a chair, and seated himself so near the fire as 
to intercept its warmth from her; a very rude piece of con- 
duct, I thought, and I felt quite indignant. 

‘ My husband,’ said the lovely woman turning to me—‘ love,’ 
(addressing him) ‘this young lady is so kind as to allow us to 
share her apartment, otherwise we must have suffered great 
inconvenience.’ He gave me a slight bow and a broad stare, 
and then settled his steadfast gaze on the fire. What a contrast 
did that couple present! I thought of many comparisons, but 
a fiend and an angel were the most significant. Yet the man 
was not ugly: I dare say he had, when single, been called a pro- 
digiously fine young gentleman, and this too by ladies of taste. 
He was not ugly but be looked wicked ; and his manner to his 
wife struck me as unkind and repulsive. All her attempts, and 
she made many, to draw him into conversation, were vain ; he 
would answer only in monosyllables, and it appeared to me 
that he did not hear or heed a word she said. I did not dare 
to speak ; and glad enough I was when the tea was over, and 
the gentleman rose to Jeave the apartment. 

© You will return soon, Mr. Erskine ?’ said the lady. 

‘ Yes—in an hour.’ 

Why can she wish to have him near her ? thought I, as he 
closed the door. But I saw she looked troubled or tired, and 
I hastened to inquire if I could do any thing for her. 

‘Only read to me a little, if you please. It will save me 
from thinking.’ She took up my book —‘ Ah, the Exiles of 
Siberia: I, too, am an exile.’ 

‘I thought so—I was sure you must be a great lady,’ said 
I, eagerly. ‘ And you are from Europe ?’ 

She smiled. ‘I have been in Europe, dear—and enjoyed 
many romantic scenes ; but I am not a heroine of romance; I 
have too many real sorrows.’ 

‘And are not the sorrows of a heroine real? I am sure | 
have wept over novels, often and often, and felt the griefs de- 
scribed were real.’ 

She shook her head, and looked so solemn, that I thought 
she was intending to tell me her own story of woes, — but in 
a few minutes she became cheerful again ; and then she began 
to describe to me her travels in Europe. She had lived 
nearly a year at Paris, had visited Florence, Rome, and Ve- 
nice; she ran over a catalogue of wonders. I remember even 
now with what delight I hung on her words; her vivacity of 
manner, her ease, her eloquence, her matchless beauty, all com- 
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bined to hold me spell bound. I could have looked and list- 
tened for ever. It is not strange that men fall in love with 
beauty. 

* * * % * 

‘ What is the hour?’ said Mr. Erskine. He came in very 
abruptly and stood beside us. 

‘ Bless me, half-past nine already!’ said his wife. She had 
drawn out her watch, which I observed was set with brilliants. 

‘ Let me see, said the husband, and he took the watch from 
her hand as if he would hold it nearer the light. ‘ Let me 
have it a few minutes,’ he continued, endeavoring to take the 
chain from her neck, which I thought she resisted :—‘ Let me 
take it ;’°—and he bent his eye on her. 

‘Oh no, my love, do not take it. See it is looped round. 
Do not take it. Why should you want it ?’ 

‘ Just to know how long it takes me to write my letter to 
J. I will return the watch again. Do’nt be a fool.’ He 
spoke the last word roughly ; and as if unable to bear such 
rudeness before a witness, she yielded the watch and chain to 
his grasp. 

There was a long silence after he had left the room. I saw, 
by the heaving, of her bosom that she was agitated, but she did 
not shed tears, and I could not offer any pity. I feared to 
speak even, lest it should distress her to be obliged to answer. 
I sat still therefore, but myheart throbbed with indignation against 
that ungenerous husband ; and 1 was wishing him no good, 
when the landlady opened the door to say, that it was almost 
ten, and perhaps the young lady would like to retire, and if 
so she would warm the bed, &c. 

‘Pray, is my husband in the house?’ said Mrs. Erskine, 
‘ starting up, and looking earnestly at the landlady. 

‘Oh yes, ma’am, he and another gentleman have got a fire in 
a chamber by themselves, to do some private business he 
said, and nobody must be allowed to disturb them. He 
was terribly discomposed because there was no lock on the 
door ; but says I, you can fasten it with a knife ; so I showed 
him how, and I dare say they are fast enough.’ 

While the landlady was speaking, I observed the countenance 
of Mrs. E. change. She grew pale, her lip quivered, and a 
rigid expression passed over the forehead and eye, as though a 
pang of despair had pierced her heart. She sank down in her 
chair, and clasped her hands tightly on her bosom. But I 
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noticed she turned her head from the landlady, as though she 
would not have her see this distress. 

‘I cannot retire now —I must sit with the lady. Go, and 
I will let you know when I am ready,’ said I. 

‘ But your Uncle charged me to take care of you.’ 

‘He did not desire you to send me to bed. _I will go soon, 
but not now.’ The woman departed very unwillingly. The 
good creature thought she was only doing her duty ; most peo- 
ple suppose that ‘ taking care’ means interfering, in every pos- 
sible way, with the luckless wight placed under surveillance. 

I sprang to Mrs. Erskine, and found she was in strong hys- 
terics. I had once witnessed a similar scene, and recollected 
that they loosened the dress and rubbed the hands of the inva- 
lid. This I endeavored to do for Mrs. E., though I trembled 
like an aspen. She also strove mightily against the emotions 
that were overwhelming her ; but it was many minutes before 
that death-like rigidity could be overcome. Drops of cold 
perspiration covered her pale forehead, and the convulsive ris- 
ing in her throat suspended her breathing, till I was several 
times on the point of screaming for help, thinking she must be 
dying. But she had my hand clasped in her’s, and there was 
something in her manner — for she never entirely lost her con- 
sciousness, that seemed soliciting me not to expose her. At 
last she threw her arms around me, and drawing me into a 
chair beside her, laid her head on my shoulder, and burst into 
a flood of tears. How she did weep and sob — and I wept 
with her. 

Blessed power of sympathy! what a balm its expression car- 
ries to the wounded heart! Without sympathy, there would 
be no companionship on earth ; the human race would be lonely 
as wandering stars. In prosperity, sympathy is like sunshine 
and dew on the flower — making the bright and beautiful still 
lovelier. In adversity, it is the precious diamond that gathers 
every ray of light, and appears most pure and priceless in the 
darkest depths of misfortune and sorrow. 


That lovely lady told me her griefs. All may be comprised 
in one word—her husband was aGamsBLER! He had spent 
his own princely fortune — had nearly ruined her father and her 
only brother, by involving them in his failure —and he had 
cruelly treated her — all in consequence of being a GamBLeEr! 

Mrs. Erskine had been separated from her husband nearly a 
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year, and betided with her parents, in Providence, R. 1. She 
had promised her father never more to quit the paternal roof ; 
but Mr. Erskine came. He told her that he had relinquished play; 
he took the most solemn oaths never again touch a card ; he as- 
sured her that he was in good business, that he had a house 
prepared to receive her ; and he had letters and credentials 
from gentlemen of respectability which vouched for the truth of 
all which he asserted. 

‘I was deceived,’ continued she ; ‘ yet how could [ deem 
him so false as he has proved? I had loved him devotedly. 
He was the father of my child. He was at my feet, humbled 
in sorrow for his past conduct ; he plead with tears that I 
would forgive him and trust him once more. I could not re- 
fuse. I left my good devoted parents, —and I had not been 
two days in the power of Mr. Erskine, before I discovered 
that his sole object was to get possession of all my jewels and 
valuable ornaments.’ She covered ber face as she made this 
humiliating confession of her husband’s baseness, and sobbed 
most piteously. 

He will return your watch again, will he not ?’ at length I 
ventured to say. 

‘Oh! no, no! He has met here with some of his gambling 
set — they are now at play, and he will never leave till the 
watch is lost. Oh, no—I shall never see it again. It was 
his present to me on the first anniversary of our marriage. I 
prized it for his sake—and I intended it for his child, our 
daughter : it was all I had for her. Oh! it is so terrible to be 
obliged to despise the father of my child, and to feel that I 
must teach her to despise him!’ And again she wept and 
wailed. 

* * * * * 

It was midnight before I retired. I left Mrs. Erskine alone 
in my parlor: her husband had not appeared, but she had be- 
come quite calm. As she kissed me and bade me good night, 
she added—‘ You have witnessed a sad scene ; may you never 
suffer in a similar one. God bless you, my love; you have 
comforted a broken heart.’ I had no thought that I could 
sleep, when I laid my head on my pillow. The storm without 
was still howling, as I lay repeating 


‘ Blow, blow, thou wintry wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s’ (meaning a gambler’s) ‘ ingratitude.’ 
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But in spite of sentiment and sympathy, nature will enforce her 
homely demands for food and rest ; and I presume I was in a 
sound sleep in a very nnromantically short ime. I had no fur- 
ther troubles till the maid roused me to say that breakfast was 
waiting, and my Uncle had returned. 

‘Is the lady gone?’ 

‘ No,—but she is just going.’ 

I hurried as for life, and was soon in my parlor. Mrs. Ers- 
kine was cloaked, and all ready for her journey, with the nurse 
and child. My Uncle and the landlady were also in the apart- 
ment. Mrs. Erskine greeted me most tenderly : she had en- 
tirely regained her composure, except that she looked very 
pale, and no person unacquainted with her story could have sur- 
mised that that soft beaming eye had so lately been weeping bit- 
ter tears, or that the sweet mild expression which played over 
her beautiful features was assumed to conceal intense anxiety, 
and deep despair. 

‘What a set of careless loons they have at these coun- 
try taverns !’ exclaimed Mr. Erskine, bursting abruptly into 
the room. ‘I have met with a fine loss 

‘What! what!’ cried the landlady. 

‘What! why my watch, or my wife’s rather, that cost 
me three hundred guineas in Paris. I have lost it some- 
where in the yard or stable, going to see to my horses, because 
I can never depend on the hostler.’ 

I stole a look at Mrs. Erskine: her face was crimson ! 
Sure I am that she suffered more from this exposure of her 
husband’s mean artifice, which she felt I would understand, than 
from the loss of the watch. 

She grasped my hand with a strong pressure ; her lip quiv- 
ered, but she did not attempt to speak; then gathering her 
cloak around her, she hurried from the room, followed by her 
reckless husband, complaining all the way of the loss of his 
watch, which he made no attempt to find. 

I never have heard of them since; but when I hear re- 
ports of the prevalence of Gambling among our young men, 
the image of that beautiful and injured woman rises before me, 
and I shudder to think what the wife of a Gambler must endure. 
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She sits a queen in her palace-hall, 
Her bright regalia glowing; 
The young, the gay and the lovely, all 
Watch for her beck, and list for her call;— 
She waves her wand, 
And a gladsome band 
Come with music and laughter flowing. 


Her pastime splendors come over the sight, 
Like the dreams of a fitful slumber; 
Nor astral ray, nor sun-beam bright, 
May pierce the hall with their lucid light;—~ 
Hours hasten along 
"Midst frolic and song, 
But their flight there may no. one number. 


Because the sun has a tell-truth ray, 
He’s shut from the magic wonders ; 
The lights that dazzle, and dance, and play 
On her mirrored walls, and her tapestry gay. 
Are the meteor’s gleam, 
The torch’s stream 
And the flash that wakes the thunders. 


Her beauteous things from the grasping hand 
Fall, glittering in hopeless ruin ; 
In deeper charm, then she dips her wand, 
Anew baptises the votive band; 
With peerless wile, 
And a dimpled smile, 


‘ Heed not,’ she cries, ‘what time is doing.’ 


To her ruby lips she lifts her shell, 

And blows such a strain of pleasure— 
Oh! the choral lay in the spring birds dell 
Is sad to the joyous, the warbling swell,— 

New vista views, 
Of rainbow hues, 
Ope to the vision like untold treasure. 
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Mists, like a shiny, tinsel veil, 
Spread o’er the changeful vision ; 
One prayer I breathed, for the light of day 
To sweep from the vision those mists away;— 
Broke was the spell, 
My filled cup fell 
Like a bauble crushed in my heart’s derision. 


The shadows of evening were lengthening out, 
When I rushed from the phantom glory : 
Memory awoke at my tears to flout,— 
The heartless song, the laughing shout, 
Echoed along 
Like my youth’s death-song, 
And uttered its fatal story. 


Thy palace stands, Enchantress fell! 
Tomb of my brightest hours ; 
Thy witchery now and thy wiles I'll tell, 
I'll warn the world of thy fatal spell, 
How false is all 
In Pleasure’s hall, 
And the luring maze of her circling bowers. 


Such was the tale of a hoary head, 
Who has numbered his days, and is with the dead. 
Eviza. 


HAPPINESS. 


Tuose who, in pursuing their various occupations, have 
gathered in their journey through life all the happiness which it 
can afford, have not proposed hapiness as their end. They 
aspired to some object more precise, more definite, to which, 
had it been necessary, they would have sacrificed happiness it- 
self. It is thus they proceed on their pathway through life. Not 
only is the search for happiness illusory, but it retards us in 
the pursuit of what is valuable. 

The impossibility of forming to ourselves a clear idea of 
happiness is the reason that our imagination substitutes pleasure 
in its stead. 

Nothing of an earthly nature when closely considered, can 
fully satisfy the soul—. Madame Saussure. 
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ROMAN SKETCHES.—Fannia. 


[ContisvED FROM 142.] 


On Fannia’s return to Rome, Junia became one of her most 
frequent visitors, as she ever had been one of the most welcome 
friends. Unlike the Christian virgins, whose vows of celibacy 
are for life, and whose lives are devoted exclusively to the du- 
ties of religion, wholly sequestered from the world, the priest- 
esses of Vesta not only lived in society, but by the peculiar 
privileges, honors and liberty attached to their condition, were 
exposed to situations calculated to excite and call into action the 
most dangerous passions of the hnman bosom—ambition, 
vanity, pride, love—nor thus exposed was it to be expected 
they should always remain insensible. Junia, of a disposition 
tender and ardent, was vainly struggling with a concealed, but 
consuming passion, and it was with alarm that Fannia discover- 
ed, what the vestal never confessed: with painful anxiety she 
watched her fluctuating spirits and declining health. 

Had the grief that was thus preying on her friend been in- 
flicted by death, or any other irreparable stroke of fate, she 
would have hoped much from the effects of time, whose lenient 
influence she knew, from experience, could heal the sorest 
wounds, and erase the deepest impressions : but for a cherished, 
though unhappy passion, this influence was of no avail. Resig- 
nation to inevitable evils will restore tranquillity to a perturbed 
and agonized mind ; but suspense, that alternation of hope and 
fear, banishes ail repose, and exhausts the strength of the strug- 
gling victim. In such a state of mind, the consolations of 
philosophy or religion are as unavailing, as an anchor in mid 
ocean to the storm-tossed mariner. It was only by diverting 
her thoughts to other objects that Fannia sought to relieve the 
corroding sotrows of her friend. Equally averse to the public 
amusements in which the Roman ladies passed their time, as to 
the more luxurious and intoxicating pleasures of a court-life, 
they turned with disgust from objects to which most women of 
their rank devoted their lives; the corrupt intrigues of political 
power, or more debasing pursuits of sensual pleasure. 

Perhaps the chronicles of no age or nation can exhibit a 
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arallel to the profligacy and licentiousness of this period. 
Siasiees were become so general and so frequent, that as the 
satirist remarks, ‘ ladies changed their husbands as often as they 
did their garments.’ Not only the baths and theatres were 
crowded by women of fashion, but to such excess did they car- 
ry their licentiousness, that they even entered the lists of the 
arena, and sought for the fame awarded to gladiators and prize- 
fighters. 


* And dost thou ask (exclaims the indignant poet”) from what pol- 
luted source 

These monstrous crimes, these horrors took their course ? 

From wealth, my friend—’ 


Luxury more terrible than hostile powers ;— 


‘Her baleful influence wide around has hurl’d, 
Riches the ready pander of all sin 

Brought foreign manners, foreign vices in; 
and has with sensual art 
Sapped every home-bred virtue of the heart.’ 


Turning from such scenes, these virtuous women enjoyed the 
pure and peculiar delights which flow from cultivated taste, 
tender sympathy, and affectionate friendship. The faithful 
friends whose names have been already enumerated met almost 
” daily, free from every restraint but such as virtue imposes. 
| Pliny was domesticated in the family, and by the variety of his 
talents and the charm of his genius, left the social circle no 
< wish for other pleasures. His youthful spirits, undamped by 
: the calamities to which the other members of this society had 
a been exposed, made him the most enlivening of companions, 
: while the tenderness of his disposition, the elegance and refine- 
ment of his manners, one of the most amiable and endearing, 
and his rising fame, one of the most interesting. Eagerly en- 
gaged in the business of the forum, the young orator, ambitious 
as he was to please the public multitude, often confessed he 
a was more gratified by reading his orations to these friends, than 
: by pronouncing them in public, as their suffrages warmed his 
i heart as well as gratified his vanity. Long had he been solicit- 
‘g ing them to transfer their delightful meetings to his villa near 
& 


. Rome. From his beloved Laurentinum, he wrote to Aurele- 
' nus, after a troubled scene of public duty he had just passed 
through,—‘ Here I live, undisturbed by rumor and free from 
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the anxious solicitudes of hope and fear, conversing only with 
myself or books.—True and genuine life! pleasing and honora- 
ble repose! more perhaps to be desired than any employments 
of public life. Yes—thou solemn sea and solitary shore, best 
and most retired scene for contemplation! with how many no- 
ble thoughts have ye inspired me! Snatch, then, my friend, as 
I have, the first occasion of leaving the noisy town, with all its 
frivolous pursuits, come and devote your hours to study, or 
even resign them to indolence ; for, as my ingenious friend Atti- 
cus has pleasantly said, ‘‘it is better to have nothing to do, 
than to be doing nothing.” ? * 

Aurelenus showed Fannia and Junia this letter, and as he 
meant to accept the invitation, urged them to accompany him. 
This favorite villa of Pliny’s was but seventeen miles from Rome ; 
and although Fannia was averse to distant excursions, she would 
not, by the indulgence of her own sedentary inclinations, deprive 
Junia of the benefit which a change of scene might produce, and 
therefore yielded to a renewed invitation from their young friend, 
and determined to accompany Aurelenus. 

The landscape seen from the road which led to Laurentinum, 
was so diversified, as in itself to afford a high gratification. In 
some places the prospect was confined by woods—in others 
extended over wide and beautiful meadows, where numberless 
flocks of sheep and herds of cattle, driven by the severity of 
winter from the mountains, fatten in the vernal warmth of their 
rich pasturage : on one side the view was bounded by the dis- 
tant Apennines ; on the other by the sea, and the whole road 
bordered by the tombs and monuments of the dead, shaded by 
groves of cypress. They arrived, as the sun was throwing his 
last rays over the variegated and lovely scene. It was mid 
winter, and though the warm sun of Italy preserved the verdure 
of the plains which extended from the mountains to the sea, as 
evening approached, the tender frame of Junia shrunk from the 
cold winds which occasionally blew from the Apennines, and 
she was glad to reach the sheltered and hospitable mansion of 
Pliny. After exchanging affectionate salutations, and receiving 
a cordial welcome from their host, the visiters, before entering 
the lofty porch to which he led them, paused to gaze a while on 
the glowing scene ; but the cold wind from the mountains soon 
forced them to retreat into the spacious portico into which the 
porch opened. This was enclosed with windows, which on 


* See Pliny’s Letters. 
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every side offered different views. Near one of these they 
lingered, to gaze upon the setting sun, as it sunk beneath the ho- 
rizon in a blaze of glory ; nor could they withdraw from the 
contemplation of the heavens and the sea, still refulgent with 
light, until, as was the universal custom, before supper they re- 
tired to the baths, and after enjoying that luxurious refreslment, 
they met around the social board. Here they passed the whole 
evening, in that delicious expansion of soul which seems to 
multiply individual existence, and to impart that enlarged ca- 
pacity of enjoyment, which this union of spirits, this aggregate 
of sensations, identified by sympathy, only can impart ; while 
the collision of mind with mind, elicits those scintilations of 
genius, and that variety of perception which is incompatible with 
the solitary exercise of intellectual power. Pliny read to them 
an oration, he had recently delivered in a most interesting cause, 
and which in the solitude of Laurentinum he had revised and 
published: he not only required, but actually received that candid 
criticism, which it is as difficult for friends to give, as for the 
author to hear. They were true friends, to whom his fame was 
dear, especially Aurelenus, who took a paternal interest in Pli- 
ny’s success. 

Junia urged him, after the oration was finished, to recite 
some of his poems. He hesitated, from unfeigned timidity, but 
could not long resist the persuasion of the lovely vestal, and re- 
peated a charming little poem he had written on Love. His 
verse was flowing and mellifluous, his sentiments delicate and 
tender, and his voice soft and harmonious. The blush of mod- 
esty, or, perhaps, the glow of feeling, suffused his expressive 
countenance—warmed by the admiration he excited, his timid- 
ity banished, by approving looks and whispered praise, the mea- 
sured and studied manner in which he had commenced, was 
lost in one more impasssioned and more appropriate. Junia felt 
inspired—she beckoned to one of the slaves who had been pre- 
viously playing on the lyre; she took the instrument and in a 
sportive, yet tender manner, responded in impromptu verse to 
Pliny’s more studied poem. Afterwards the conversation turned 
on the poets of the day. ‘ Poor Martial,’ said Pliny, ‘ has just 
paid his debt to nature,—how much he will be missed in so- 
ciety, where scarcely an incident occurred which his muse 
did not celebrate—births, marriages and deaths.’ 

‘ The poet of occasions, as some one called him,’ remarked 
Fannia, ‘ will most probably have a renown as transient as the 
circumstances he celebrated.’ 
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‘Is not that severe, Fannia?’ asked Pliny; ‘I, at least, ought 
to hope his verses would have more durability, since some of 
them were addressed to me.’ : 

‘ Repeat them, that we may judge.’ 

‘All I can remember,’ replied Pliny, reciting the following 
lines :— 

**Go, wanton muse, but go with care, 
Nor meet, ill-timed, my Pliny’s ear ; 
He, by sage Minerva taught, 

Gives the day to studious thought, 
And plans that eloquence divine, 

That shall to future ages shine, 

And rival, wondrous Tully, thine. 
Then cautious watch the festive hour, 
When Bacchus reigns in all his power, 


When crowned with fragrant chaplets gay, 
Catos might read my frolic lay.” * 


‘ These are some of the lines—I forget the rest—he gave me 
the best he had to give, and what he believed to be never-fading 
praise ; and though it be granted his poems. will not long survive 
their author, no doubt he flattered himself they would be im- 
mortal.’ 

‘ A sad mistake,’ said Senecio ; ‘ he follows in the wake of Ju- 
venal, whom he attempts to copy, but he will never reach the 
port to which that bold assailant of vice and generous defender 
of virtue will attain.’ 

‘It isa pity,’ said Aurelenus, ‘that our young men give 
themselves up to this verse making ; even you, Pliny, ambitious 
as you are of nobler objects, are obnoxious to this censure, and 
waste moments too precious to be so wasted.’ 

‘QO Aurelenus,’ exclaimed Junia, damp not that flame that 
so often warms and enlivens our social circle.’ 

‘There,’ said Aurelenus—‘What can the precepts of age 
avail, exposed to the wishes of beauty. Stop your ears, Pliny, 
and let not the syren’s voice allure you from your course, rug- 
ged and toilsome though it be.’ | 

Other poems were recited—other songs were sung, and min- 
gled their lighter sentiments, with precepts of wisdom and strains 

‘of philosophy, and thus the night was far advanced, before the 
company separated. At sunrise they again assembled, and in 
intellectual pleasures, and domestic amusements found in the 


* See Pliny’s Letters. 
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garden, the hypodrome, and tennis court, passed the hours until 
noon, when they returned to their day dormitories, as they may 
be called, as the Romans had different sleeping apartments 
for their night and noon-day slumbers. 

Pliny led Fannia and Junia to an apartment he called the 
favorite, separated by a wide court and part of the garden from 
the main building, but connected with it by an enclosed portico, 
which from its great length had more the appearance of a public 
than private edifice ; it had a range of windows on each side ; 
when the weather is fair and serene, they are all thrown open, 
in front commanding a view of the sea, at the back opening 
into the garden, where mulberry and fig trees yielded shade 
and fruit. Before the portico ran a terrace, perfumed with vi- 
olets, where, being sheltered by the walls of the portico, from 
the north-east wind, the verdure was preserved from the cold of 
winter, and shaded from the withering heat of summer, which 

revails ; thus, at either season affording a sheltered and de- 
ightful walk. At the end of the terrace was the favorite, or gar- 
den apartment. ‘ Here’ said Pliny, ‘so unbroken is the silence 
that I can fancy myself a hundred miles from my house, and at 
the Saturnalia, when every other part of my villa resounds with 
the mirth of my domestics, I can enjoy my beloved silence 
and solitude, without interfering with their diversions, or their 
interrupting my studies : repose then, my friends—the murmurs 
of the sea will soothe, rather than interrupt your slumbers.’ 

Within the apartment was a little recess opening from it, by 
glass doors, anda curtain. Junia, drawing aside the curtain, 
entered, then letting it fall again, found herself, as she had wish- 
ed, entirely alone. She threw herself on the couch, and looked 
out upon the sea, and listened to the lulling sound of the waves 
as they broke upon the shore. ‘ Precious solitude!’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘ were this villa my home, this sequestered spot would 
likewise be my favorite. Here I indeed feel alone—alone 
with nature—separate from the sounds and sights of human life. 
Yet even here, sleep will not come—even here, sorrow enters, 
though sounds of joy cannot: it comes, the inmate of my bo- 
som, a companion, from which no change of place can free me!’ 

Hours passed in the repose of sad and tender revery, but 
not in the forgetfulness of sleep; and hours still might have 
glided away unperceived, had not the bright rays of the after- 
noon sun, darting through the open window by which she lay, 
roused her from her revery. Fannia gently drew aside the 
curtain, and told her the carriages were ready, and their friends 
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awaiting them. Junia unwillingly left her solitary reflections, 
and joined the rest of the company, which on this day was nu- 
merous. While Fannia rode with Pliny in his chariot, Junia 
preferred her own litter, not only on account of its gender mo- 
tion, but the solitude it allowed her. With the curtains only 
partially drawn aside, she reclined on the silken cushions, and 
seldom looked forth on the bright sea, the blue sky, or wooded 
mountains, or the verdant meadows which spread at their feet, or 
the gay and splendid villas which bordered the road. The 
little world within her own bosom absorbed all her attention, 
and beautiful as was the world without, she saw it not. 

On their return from their ride, the company walked on the 
terrace, or in the garden, or played at tennis; then all retired 
to bathe,* and as the sun was setting, assembled in the Ban- 
queting-room, which stood in the garden, commanding on each 
side a different, but still a fine view of the sea, the mountains, 
and nearer grounds. 

Poetry, music, philosophical conversation varied and be- 
guiled the time until the night was far advanced. 

The next morning before the sun was up, Fannia and her 
friend, accompanied by Aurelenus and their numerous attend- 
ants, were on their way to Rome ; and had she been permitted, 
the unhappy vestal on returning to her duties in the temple, 
would have sequestered herself from all society. But Fannia, 
fond and faithful in friendship as she was in her maternal and 
filial duties, watched over the health and happiness of her friend, 
and often drew her froma solitude into the delightful circle 
which assembled at her house. The birth-day of her mother 
occurred on the JWJatronalia ; and Junia, averse as she was to 
the splendor and festivity of the day, could not decline joining 
the party, which celebrated not only this great festival, but the 
birth-day of the venerable Arria. It was the custom at this fes- 
tival, as well as on birth-days, for ladies in great state and so- 
lemnity, to sit at home and receive company, and presents from 
all their friends. Aurelenus had labored to complete the Life 
of Thrasea, a work in which he had been long and zealously 
engaged, so that he might on this occasion present it to the 
widow of his revered friend. 


* The Roman wagnificence seems particularly to have displayed itself 
in their Baths. In each Villa, as at Laurentinum, there were various kinds, 
cold, warm, hot. The water was in vast basons of marble, large enough to 
swim in—often flowing through silver pipes : marble walls, statues, pictures, 
increased the splendor. 
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It was the first of March :—the warmest breezes of returning 
spring, with its bright sunshine and lovely flowers, combined to 
gladden this festive day. The altars of the household gods 
were crowned with the earliest blossoms of the year. The 
Penetralia (or domestic chapel) was hung with garlands, 
sparkling with the dew-drops which the unrisen sun had not 
yet exhaled. The eastern sky was vermilioned by the dawn, 
and cool breezes were waving the branches of the tall plane- 
trees. which shaded the portico, and wafting odors from the 
thousand shrubs in the gardens around—when Arria, leaning on 
the arm of Fannia, leading her lovely grandchildren, and fol- 
lowed by a long train of domestics, entered the little temple 
appropriated to family worship, and offered up her grateful 
thanksgivings for blessings still enjoyed, and her humble resig- 
nation of those of which she had been bereaved ; then, full of 
peace, she led the way through the long portico, strewed with 
flowers into the spacious and splendid hall where she was to 
receive her friends. Those friends were not numerous, (for 
few in this profligate age, were admitted in that number) but 
they were great and good. Junia first, pale, but beautiful, 
dressed with almost regal magnificence, followed by a train of 
novices, bearing her offerings to her maternal friend, ap- 
proached, and depositing them on the household altar which 
stood before Arria, raised her arms, and invoked Vesta and all 
the immortal gods to bless the venerable Arria. 

She was followed by Aurelenus:—‘ To you, Arria,’ he said, 
presenting a volume, rolled in golden cloth, ‘ have I dedicated 
this work—to you am I indebted for those details which con- 
stitute its chief interest. There have been many citizens as 
great in a public capacity, but where shall we find one so great 
and good in the walks of private life. Too often virtue is only 
worn as an outer garment, to obtain public honors and popular 
applause, while beneath is concealed domestic tyranny ;—but 
our departed friend was, at home, as when in public, adorned 
with every virtue which could bless his family, or benefit his 
country. Zealously, though inadequately, have I endeavored 
to record his worth. Accept, then, O Arria, this tribute of 
friendship, and deign to view the monument I have consecrated 
to the memory of one of the best of friends, and best of men! ’ 

How litie did he or any of that company imagine that this 
generous tribute would, at no very distant period, cost Aurelenus 


his life! 
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Arria raised her eyes as if in prayer, pressed the volume to 
her heart, then laid it on the altar. ‘ Tomorrow,’ said she, 
shall be devoted to its examination. We will consecrate it to 
the memory of Thrasea—to-morrow in that cypress grove 
where his last hours were passed, we will, my friends, meet to 
read the history of his life. Collect all who can appreciate 
such a work; and Pliny, bring with you that young friend, of 
whom you so often speak. Let him at the shrine of virtue 
catch a spark of the purest fire that can enkindle his genius, 
—a genius, you say, already employed in illustrating the annals 
of his country ; methinks if not betrayed by a too partial affec- 
tion, in the list of worthies that may adorn his page, no name 
will shine more gloriously than that of Petus 'Thrasea ! ? 

‘Gladly, Arria, will my friend Cornelius Tacitus accept your 
invitation. He is an enthusiast in his love of virtue, and has 
long desired to be admitted into this, its holiest sanctuary.’ 

‘If Virginius Rufus can be drawn from his beloved retire- 
ment, we will have him too, Aurelenus; likewise the good 
Spurino ; these excellent men will best appreciate this noble 
work. Would that Rome had many such sons to restore her 
ancient liberty, and renovate her pristine virtue.’ 

‘And Vespasian,’ said Aurelenus, ‘ shall not he be invited 
to this Reading ?’* 

Fannia started and turned pale, and Arria exclaimed, ‘ Do 
you forget, O Aurelenus, that it was by his decree Helvidius 
perished ?” 

‘It is because I do not forget that cruel event,’ replied 
Aurelenus, ‘ that I have made the proposition. Never did mor- 
tal regret more bitterly than the Emperor regrets that hasty 
and sincerely repented of act. No sooner was the fatal man- 
date sent, than it was revoked by his better nature. That the 
courier who was despatched with the revocation of the sen- 
tence, did not arrive in time must be attributed to destiny, and 
not to the vindictive spirit of Vespasian; and I am persuaded, 
O Arria, he would rejoice in an opportunity of honoring the 
memory of the son-in-law of Thrasea.’ 

Arria looked inquiringly at Senecio and Pliny :—‘ You can- 


* Authors were in the habit of reading their works either in public, or 
in select parties of friends; in the latter cases special invitations were given. 
Augustus ofien attended on these occasions, as did succeeding emperors. 

‘In all the offices of life they (the emperors) affected to confound 
themselves with their subjects, and mantained with them an equal inter- 
course of visits and entertainments.’— Gibbon, chap. iii. vol. 1. 
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not doubt,’ said Senecio, ‘of my devotion to the fame of Hel- 
vidius, knowing as you do, | am now employed in writing his 
life and panegyric, which is one and the same thing ; and I own 
it would be to me a grateful task to record such a justification 
of his character as the presence of Vespasian on such an oc- 
casion, would afford.’ 

‘ Be it so, my friends,’ replied Arria, ‘since such is your 
decision.’ 

Accordingly, the next day, an honorable company of good 
and great men assembled for this Recitation. In the same 
garden where the last hours of Thrasea had been passed in 
high and holy converse, his friends and family now met to 
do homage to his virtues. 

The murmur of the fountains that cooled this delicious re- 
treat—the sighing of the breeze amid the embowering trees, 
were the only sounds that mingled with the voice of Aurelenus, 
as he read the Eulogium of his venerated friend. 

The fixed attention of Vespasian, marked the deep interest 
he took in the subject. The tears of the widow and daugh- 
ter was a more affecting testimony to the eloquence of the 
author ; while Tacitus, as he listened, caught that inspiration 
from the subject which enabled him afterwards to impart such 
a tender and glowing interest to his record of the life of one of 
the last pure patriots of Rome. The unbroken and almost 
breathless silence of the whole audience evinced, without verbal 
testimony, the interest and admiration with which each and ey- 
ery one was inspired. 

‘How different,’ remarked Pliny as they returned to the 
house, where a splendid supper awaited the guests, ‘ how dif- 
ferent is this Recitation from those mere displays of genius or 
vanity to which we are continually summoned, and where the 
company so often betray, by their listlessness and inattention, 
and even sometimes by their low whisperings, their indifference 
to the author and his subject.’ 

‘ Could an author always command such a subject, you would 
have no occasion for such a remark,’ observed Tacitus, ‘ but 
will Rome ever again afford one ?’ 

Vespasian,* who, throughout his whole reign, delighted to 

* ‘By his encouragement of science, he displayed a liberality of which 
there occurs no example from the time of Augustus. Pliny the elder was 
now in the height of reputation, as well as in great favor with Vespasian ; 
and it was not a little owing to the advice of that minister, that the Em- 


peror showed himself so much the patron of literary men.’— Thompson's 
Seutonius, p. 570. 
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honor and reward men of letters, and loved their society, now 
displayed the most gracious disposition, perhaps the more so 
as he desired to eradicate any unfavorable impressions which 
might exist in the minds of the friends of Helvidius. Being 
more of a soldier than a scholar, he turned the discourse on 
the Judaic war, and gave a lively picture of the Jewish nation, 
the peculiarities of their customs, and especially their religion. 
‘Your good Uncle,’ said he, turning to Pliny, ‘ who is as ava- 
ricious of knowledge, as my son accuses me of being of money, 
is often with me, collecting all the information [ can give him 
about this singular people, and I believe if as avaricious, he is 
as sleepless as myself ; for it is generally long before the day 
has dawned that he comes, knowing I am up and busy before 
the stars go down. I hope, young man, you too will bea 
miser of time, and that, inheriting his name, you may likewise 
inherit his genius and virtue.’ 

‘In giving me his noble name, I do indeed wish he could 
give me his noble qualities ; at least, Cesar, I will use my best 
endeavors not to dishonor the name my adoptive father has be- 
stowed on me.’ 

‘ A virtuous son is one of the best blessings of the immortal 
gods!’ said the Emperor. 

‘It is a blessing whose value experience has taught you, O 
Vespasian ; for what mortal in this respect can be more blest 
than the father of Titus ?? 

‘ Not one,’ replied he, with emphasis ; ¢ Titus is justly called 
the darling of mankind ; and it is my pride as well as delight 
to share with him the power and glory of empire. ‘Together 
we fought, we conquered, and we triumphed, and together do 
we govern.’ 

‘Kare and auspicious sight!’ exclaimed Aurelenus, ‘ the 
long train of captives, the rich spoils, the proud trophies that 
followed in your triumph ‘was not half so glorious a spectacle 
as the Father and the Son drawn in the same triumphal car, 
crowned with the same laurels, participators of the same re- 
nown !’ 

This was not the language of flattery; those who surrounded 
the Emperor were not courtiers ; but after the evil days through 
which they had passed, their patriotic hearts rejoiced in the prose 
pects of restored dignity and freedom which the wisdom, moder- 
ation, and justice of Vespasian opened to their view, and they 
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spoke from the fulness of their feelings. He strenuously aimed 
at reforming public abuses and private wrongs ; in repairing the 
ravages which civil war, rapine, and tyranny had caused. He 
rebuilt the Capitol, destroyed in the brutal and barbarous reign 
of Vitellius. The Temple of Peace, one of the noblest edi- 
fices that ever graced Rome, a theatre, and many other public 
works were raised by his munificence. Peace reigned through 
the whole empire, and long exiled liberty resumed her power. 
These honest patriots therefore could praise, without servility, 
their imperial guest. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


INNOCENCE. 


The blue sky was her canopy, 
The flower-gemmed turf her shrine, 
Her incense, deep and fervent love, 
Warm from the heart’s rich mine. 


Her brow was fair, her eyes were mild, 
Her sunny smile was bright ; 

No cloud of sin, its shadow threw 
Across her spirit’s light. 


Angels their constant vigils kept, 
And guarded her from harm, 

Breathing around her, while she slept, 
A spirit-soothing charm. 


But she has left this guilt-stained earth ; 
No more her smiles may cheer ; 

No more her voice of gentle mirth 
May breathe its music here. 


Her haunts are desecrated now, 
Or desolate and lone, 

And Psyche’s palace, where she dwelt, 
Has ceased to be her home. 


For o’er that palace darkly hang 
Clouds threatening, dark and dense, 
And she has now no home on earth, 
Pure, saintlike Innocence. 
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LOST BEAUTY. 


BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 


Claude. And is it nothing but a dialogue ? 
Mudy. In truth, no more ; except that to the end 
A little tale is fastened, 
Claude. To pin morality to? 
Mudy. No, sir. To help morality to mount still higher. 
Pray. 


In the saloon of a large and antique house of the Elizabeth- 
ean era, two ladies were seated, enjoying the cool evening 
breeze that entered through an open window. The dwelling 
had been altered and re-altered, to meet the tastes and improve- 
ments of the various masters into whose hands it had passed 
from century to century. Here and there fragments of turrets 
were propped up by modern buttresses, the modern and the 
antique appearing in perfect contrast; one beautiful arch still 
marked the old entrance gate. The former strength of the 
place was intimated by the remains of a moat now nearly filled 
with rubbish and portions of broken and mouldering stone, 
from which the flaunting wall-flower, and various creeping 
plants, sprang up and mocked at the decay—which, alas, poor 
blossoms ! was soon to render them far more contemptible than 
that over which they triumphed. The windows of Leslie 
Abbey—for so was the dwelling called—were of every order, 
and every size—from the small loop-holes to the spacious and 
modern French casements that led out upon a lawn of match- 
less color and beauty. 

It was near one of these the ladies were seated; and if we 
do not longer descant upon the richness and variety of the 
landscape, the extent of the wood, whose dark girdle of min- 
gled oak and platanas clasped the green meadows, and shad- 
owed the river that wandered and murmured beneath its pro- 
tecting foliage, it is because we admire the living more than 
the material world, and would make acquaintance with that 
noble-looking woman whose countenance is turned towards the 
setting sun, and whose every attitude expresses dignity. How 
firmly, yet how gracefully, her head is raised above her polished 
shoulders! What richness, yet propriety, in her dress !—the 
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folds of her velvet robe descend to her feet, that—so deli- 
cate are their form—hardly indent the crimson cushion with 
their slight pressure. Her companion is of other, though, it 
may be, of more winning beauty. The childish golden hair, 
that clusters over her expansive brow in such redundancy of 
freedom, harmonizes well with the cheek of palest rose, and a 
form that, we could imagine, might rest on a bed of violets 
without crushing a single petal. 

Her voice is like the breathing of a soft lyre, when awakened 
by the spirit of joy ; her blue eyes are full of hope—that per- 
fectly unsaddened hope, which dwells with youth as a com- 
panion, and calls innocence its sister. 

They are both children of the same parents, though many 
years passed before Annette was born, to be the playmate and 
friend of the stately Lady Leslie. 

As they sat together in that great chamber, there was a 
feeling of quiet and solitude around thein which darkened the 
shadows on Lady Leslie’s mind, and sobered the smile of her 

ay young sister. ‘They had both recently suffered from that 
ell disease which has been the bane of so much beauty. But, 
while Annette escaped unscathed, the blight had fallen upon her 
sister and the mistress of Leslie Abbey arose from her bed 
with the marks of the pestilence written on her once beautiful 
countenance too strongly to be ever efiaced. 

It is not to be denied that the noble lady had as large a por- 
tion of personal vanity as usually falls to the lot of woman. Of 
high birth, and large possessions,—she had consequently a 
sufficient number of flatterers to praise and fawn. Had she 
been as dark as Erebus, and as deformed as sin, they would 
have sung of and praised her loveliness. But its character and 
brilliancy had been such that she could not move without re- 
ceiving the homage cf eyes—so rarely paid without being 
sensibly felt, and duly appreciated. She had been feted and 
sung, painted and sculptured, until her exquisite head whirled 
upon its pedestal—and what was still worse, her heart, naturally 
kind and benevolent, became careless of the wants or wishes 
of her fellow-creatures. Prosperity drives pity from the 
bosoms of the wealthy : it is good to feel disappointment, and 
even adversity, at some period of our lives; for practical ex- 

erience is a benefit to ourselves and others. It was Lady 
Leslie's beauty that steeled her heart ; she thought of it—acted 
upon it—dreamed of it. It had gained her the affections of 
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the only man she ever loved. One whom wealth and title 
could not purchase, was nevertheless caught by the matchless 
face—that now !—but she could not bear to think of it. To 
look upon it a second time, thus scarred and disfigured, was 
impossible! Her husband had been abroad ; and the letter, 
which lay open on her lap, told of his hopes of an immediate 
return ; and spoke much of anticipated happiness in meeting 
again (so ran the words) ‘ with his bright and beautiful wife.’ 

Annette had watched, with all the earnestness and anxiety of 
her affectionate nature, the effect produced by the perusal 
of that letter upon her sister’s mind. She had longed for the 
return of her brother ; for she felt that now was the time, when 
Lady Leslie’s proud spirit was bowed by mortification, to lead 
her from the vanity of her ways, and teach her to mount far, 
far above the world’s mean and sordid enjoyments. ‘* Why 
should such as she,’ thought Annette, ‘ trifle away the essence 
and energy of soul, that God has given her, upon those whose 
wonder is cankered by envy—and to whose lips blessings are 
unknown! Her heart is touched and softened by affliction ; 
she valued the casket more than the jewel it contained—for 
she lived among those who could appreciate the first, but not 
the last ; the roses of her cheek were more lovely in her sight 
than the blossoms of her mind, that would have furnished 
forth such glorious fruit, had the one been cultivated with half 
the care bestowed upon the other. But it is not too late: she 
is yet in the summer of her days ; and who knows that if Leslie 
comes not, it may be given to me, her youngest and unworthy 
sister—to show her better things. When the old Roman 
soldier was blind, he was led by a stripling boy—as one child 
would Jead another: aot that the old man was less wise than 
before, but he wanted sight, and the youth lent him the only 
faculty he lacked. On the same principle, may not I give unto 
her, who is ten times greater than myself, the one quality she 
needs,—the only one that I possess, and so render her loss a 
gain?’ Having thought so much, Annette looked into Lady 
Leslie’s face ; it retained the traces of recent tears, and was 
more than usually pale. ‘I will not speak yet,’ thought her 
sister, and without saying a word, she took her lute and striking 
a few wild chords, began that beautiful song of the witty and 
accomplished Carew :— 
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* He that loves a rosy cheek, 
Or a coral lip admires, 
Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires— 
As old Time makes these decay, 
So his flame must waste away.’ 


She paused, for a moment, at the conclusion of the first verse, 
and stole a quiet glance at her companion; but there was no 
expression that could induce her either to continue or forbear 
another stanza. She again sung :— 


‘ But a smooth and steadfast mind, 
Gentle thoughts and calni desires, 

Hearts with equal love combined, 
Kindle never dying fires; 

Where these are not, I despise 

Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes.’ 


‘You are fond of the lays of the olden time,’ said Lady 
Leslie with a sigh; ‘ but I care not for either the modern or 
the ancient rhymesters ; why should I care for anything, when 
nothing cares for me?’ 

‘If you care for nothing, dear sister, that same nothing 
shows marvellous wisdom in caring for you. 1 wish I could 
imitate it! But will you not read me Leslie’s letter ?’ she 
continued ; ‘or at least tell me what he says? Here have I 
sat the perfect picture of maidenly patience, singing and sighing, 
from fair curiosity to know what writes my lordly brother.’ 

‘QO, you may see it all !—but stay, I will read you this pas- 
sage mnyself !— 

‘¢¢ Since you have so long enriched the abbey with your 
presence, I fear I can hardly hope you will continue there after 
my return; tell me, dearest, do you not pant for the court, of 
which your beauty was so bright an ornament ?” ’ 

‘You hear, Annette,’ continued the proud lady, rising from 
her seat, and pacing her apartment with the grace of a Mary, 
and the irritation of an Elizabeth: ‘ You hear !—Did he know 
of the evil I have suffered, it would be ill talking of beauty ; 
perhaps he would not think of returning.’ 

‘ And have you not told him, then ?’ 

‘Told him, Annette! Oh, no, silly girl! Do you think I 
did not want to see him once more! Him I have so loved !— 
But your childish nature cannot understand such love: you 
love linnets, and doves, and wild roses, and—’ 
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‘ You, sister !’ 

‘Forgive me, Annette, forgive me!’ said Lady Leslie, with 
one of those sudden transitions of temper to which peNed men, 
women and children are so often subject: ‘some allowance 
would be made for a king who had lost his crown—for a—’ 

‘ You have not lost your crown. It is now my turn to be 
forgiven, for again interrupting you. I have read of a virtuous 
woman being a crown of glory to her husband ; and do you 
know what I fancy should be a married woman’s crown ?>—Her 
husband’s love.’ 

‘ Granted ; my husband’s love was what I prized on earth— 
more than earth’s—all earth’s other treasures : it is for him I 
would be beautiful !’ 

‘ My dear sister !’ 

‘ What mean ye, girl?’ inquired Lady Leslie, with return- 
ing haughtiness of manner. 

‘That you deceive yourself: I grant he was your principal 
but not your only object. Admiration was your food—your 
existence depended on it! If he were not present to give the 
necessary supply, you took it from other hands. Nay, do not 
look so sternly on me. I own that from him it was sweeter 
than from any ; but, sister it was sweet from all.’ 

Lady Leslie gazed upon her young sister with astonishment. 
She had only considered her an affectionate kind girl ; she had 
not sought to penetrate her character: vain people seldom 
care for others sufficiently to scrutinize their minds. And now, 
astonishment at her boldness was blended with veneration for her 
truth. Annette continued, ‘Ifmy beloved sister would throw open 
the rich storehouse of her mind, and cultivate the affections of 
her heart, she would be more beloved than ever by her husband, 
and command the respect—if, indeed, it be worth commanding 
—of those who flattered ; and, better still, of those who never 
soiled their lips by flattery or falsehood.’ 

‘Annette Feversham, the philosopher !’ exclaimed the lady 
contemptuously. 

‘Annette Feversham, the naturalist, if you will!’ replied 
her sister, playfully: ‘ May I tell you a little tale? it is very 
short and very true. You know that when you were engaged 
in the business of fashionable life, your boy was turned over to 
his childish aunt, as companions well suited to each other. 
Well, sister, I have learned from children more wisdom, more 


of that natural wisdom which comes direct from God, than I 
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ever learned from men. Their goodness is so active, and their 
thoughts given with so much honesty! I love to hear them 
prattle of their miniature hopes and fears, before deceit has 
taught them mystery and concealment. Do you remember, the 
first day you ventured to your dressing-room, you ordered Ed- 
ward to be brought in? I was well long before, and had seen 
him frequently ; but some weeks had elapsed since he had 
been permitted audience of his mother. Sister, you took him 
in your arms—kissed his fair brow a thousand times, and wept 
salt yet sweet tears of joy; they were brighter to my eyes 
than the gay jewels of your coronet; for they were nature’s 
tears.’ 

‘Perhaps they were tears of pride, shed at my own sad 


change.’ 


‘T'll not believe it! he, too, had suffered the disease, but 
*scaped without a blemish. Ah, good, my sister! you wept 
for joy—to see his brow unstained.’ 

‘I did !—I did!’ 

‘I knew you did. I took him to his chamber ; and, after a 
grave pause, he looked into my face, and, clasping his tiny 
hands exclaimed, ‘‘ I am so happy that mamma has grown ugly : 
shall I tell you why, dear aunt ? it has taught her to be kind— 
she never kissed me so before. Shall I pray to-night that she 
may continue always ugly ?”’—Trust me, dear sister, Ned was 
the true philosopher : he knew that people, though they may 
be admired for beauty are never loved for it.’ 

‘My poor boy !’ said the lady after a painful pause—‘ My 
poor, dear boy—he is a noble child ! and I may thank you for 
it, Annette: [ trusted him to menials; you saved him from 
contamination.’ 

‘1 am not yet come out,’ retorted Miss Feversham, with her 
own peculiar archness of manner ; ‘ When I am, I shall have 
other employments, I dare say, like cther young ladies.’ 

‘Annette, do not trifle now. My child might think those 
seams of little consequence ; but my husband !—then those 
women—those beauties whom I have so long eclipsed ! ’ 

‘ Ah, there it is! I will not believe it is on Leslie’s account 
you sorrow—he is but one of the many! If I have wronged you 
by my frankness,’ she continued, seeing the cloud again gather- 
ing on her sister’s brow, ‘study but the arts he loves, and on 
my knees I'll crave a pardon—and never—never—never any 
more offend. He loves a country life—he loves simplicity ——’ 

‘ He ought to have married you.’ 
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* Perhaps he would, had I been old enough. | My glorious 
sister! if you look so upon me, I’ll never jest again. I know 
not why I jest—a Pe is a play on truth—and truth I have 
ever worshipped. ith reverence I speak ; it is the earthly 
type of all things heavenly. God is truth—his word is truth 
—faith and truth are one—truth should be treasured in our 
hearts, yet dwell upon our lips, still flying, still remaining— 
brighten our eyes—shed a pure lustre over our features, a lustre 
that can make beautiful the plainest face. A noble thing is 
truth ! 

‘Annette, there is a new spirit created or roused within you.’ 

‘ Lady, it is not new; love may burn faintly for a time, but 
it can be quickly fanned by circumstances to a flame. I loved 
my sister; and when I looked into her mind I saw but one 
blot there—’t was vanity. I feel that I am touching a dan- 
gerous theme, with much too free a hand ; but you have called 
me friend—that is a title dearer far than sister. I’ve heard you 
say men were capricious, and would feed on loveliness, like 
bees, taking honey—returning stings—that they would rove 
from flower to flower, seeking the sweetest: but Leslie is not 
one of these. We look upon the plainness of the thing we 
love till it grows into beauty.’ 

‘He could not look on me, Annette,’ replied Lady Leslie, 
‘without drawing comparisons—what I was, and what I am.’ 

‘ My dear sister, let me tell you one more short story and I 
have done. 

‘¢In an eastern country, no matter whether in Persia or 
Turkey, but somewhere in the East, there was a spring— a 
limpid spring, whose waters were like crystal; and upon the 
margin thereof the nymphs and good spirits used to congregate, 
and return thanks to Allah for having placed so delightful a 
fountain by the wayside. The holy men, who, journeying 
from country to country, drank of its refreshing waters, de- 
clared that it came directly from the centre of the world, and 
brought to its surface the virtues and medicaments that before 
were concealed in the bowels of the earth. ‘The fame of the 
well spread far and near ; and one of the rulers in that country 
said, — 

‘*¢ Behold! we will build around our spring—the spring 
wherewith Allah has blessed our land—a safeguard and a wall ; 
and the wall shall be of alabaster, within and without—so that 
all who pass by shall marvel at the purity of the well. And we 
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will set one to keep the well, and watch over it ; and the name 
of her who watches and guards the well shall be called Trutx.”’ 

‘ And all the wise in that country who heard the words of 
the venerable ruler declared that they were good. And the 
ruler stroked his beard, which descended below his girdle. And 
the ruler said—‘*‘ Let the thing be done forthwith.” 

‘ But in that land there were more rulers than one; and 
another opened his mouth and spake. ‘‘ The brain in the gray 
head is dry,” said the youthful ruler; ‘‘ and his eye dim, so 
that he cannot discern the fashions that spread over the earth ; 
his ear is closed against the voice of improvement. Behold! 
we will tell him a thing! Why should our well, the spring of 
delight in our wilderness, be closed in alabaster, and one of 
such exceeding plainness as Truth set to guard its waters ? 
Behold, we will plant a glorious tree beside the well; and its 
roots shall descend into the earth, and its branches ascend to 
the first heaven. And the tree shall bear the fruit of gems and 
jewels, which will sparkle in the sun, and overshadow our 
spring with splendor.’’ And the young and the foolish shouted 
the shout of joy. And the shouts of the young and the shouts 
of the foolish were louder than the shouts of the wise. So the 
young ruler curled his moustache, till its hairs saluted those of 
his soft hazel eyes, and said, ‘‘ The thing shall be done forth- 
with.” 

‘ And the thing was done—the voice of the foolish prevailed 
for a time over the voice of the wise. 

‘ ¢¢ Where is the goodness of the well, and where the purity 
of the water ?”’ exclaimed those who once had praised its mar- 
vel and its beauty ; ‘* behold! the roots of the filthy tree have 
disturbed its clearness.”’ 

‘«¢ My spring—my spring—my limpid spring! ”’ wailed the 
voice of the last spirit that had lingered by its side, and could 
now no longer remain near its margin. ‘* Birds of no wisdom 
nest in the branches of the false tree, and the untrue gems have 
become cankered—and thy waters are corrupt. O that thou 
hadst been walled with alabaster, and guarded by Truth! ” 

‘ And, as the spirit passed sighingly away from the well, the 
spring itself replied ; ‘* The sun shines, and the gems sparkle 
on me—what do I desire mere? ” 

‘ And a great spirit heard the words; and the great spirit 
said that the words were foolish. And the great spirit resolved 
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that he would uproot the unclean tree, and after a time restore 
the well. 

‘ And the tree which was named ‘ EXTERNAL BEAUTY,’ be- 
came uprooted, at the command of the great spirit. And the 
waters of the spring were troubled and mourned after the tree, 
and after the gay birds that filled its ear with foolishness. 

‘ But the great spirit said, ‘* Let be—the well, in a little time 
will regain its purity, now that the glare of external beauty is 
removed from its sight, and the roots of vanity from its heart ; 
it can now drink into its depths the mysteries of heaven, and 
the light of Allah, and be satisfied with the wall of alabaster as 
aguard. Oh that so fine a well should have ever become 
corrupt!” 

‘My dear sister,’ persisted the fabulist, seeing that Lady 
Leslie was not displeased at her invention, ‘you are the well, 
and Leslie the wall of alabaster, and I am ‘Truth, and your 
beauty was the tree ; think less of the tree, and more of your 
husband and child; and, Annette Feversham’s word upon it, 
he will love you better than ever. I will not tell you,’ she 
continued with more tact than those unacquainted with the 
windings, the knowledge, and the mysteries of woman’s heart, 
would have given her credit for—‘ I will not remind you that 
your figure is as perfect as ever—your eyes as brilliant—your 
teeth as white—your smile as gracious; and, as for those 
little pits,—they are graves for vanity! Write to your hus- 
band sister—tell him—’ 

Lady Leslie started from her seat—and, after a moment’s 
listening exclaimed—‘ It is his horse’s tramp; I know the 
sound of its hoofs among a thousand. Oh that I could hide 
this face from him and from the world!’ She seized a veil 
which lay upon the sofa, and would have flung it over her head. 
But Annette drew up her slight figure with a gesture and a dig- 
nity that bore a miniature resemblance to her sister—and, taking 
the rich lace from the trembling and agitated hands of the lady, 
said, with both feeling and emphasis :— 

‘ There is but one thing that should make a woman veil be- 
fore her husband, and that is—shaine. ‘The house of Fever- 
sham knows it not! ’ 

Lady Leslie could hardly help smiling at the tone of author- 
ity assumed by the little Annette ; but she yielded, nevertheless, 
and forgot, at the time, in her husband’s warm and affectionate 
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greeting, the mortification which, for so many weeks, had 
steeped her proud soul in bitterness. 
* = * * * * 

It is again evening—though five years have passed since the 
commencement of our tale—and on the lawn of Leslie Abbey, 
the lord and his noble lady are enjoying the prospect and the 
breeze of their native hills. 'The moat has been partly filled, 
and instead of weeds and wildness have sprung up goodly shrubs 
and smiling flowers. Here a vista has been carefully opened 
in the wood, and we may see the beautiful river wandering 
like animated silver beneath the smiles of the rising moon, until 
it is again swallowed in the darkness of the deep, deep forest. 

Hark ! the voice of joyous children from a neighboring vil- 
lage—the shout—the laugh—the gay halloo—dancing amid the 
echoes of the hills ; and we can perceive the spire of the vil- 
lage church—the church that they, the lord, and his once proud 
wife, have built and beneficed ; the country upon which they 
look is theirs—the silver river—the dark wood—the waving 
corn ; what else ?—the hearts and blessings of their tenantry ! 

The Lady Leslie, after many struggles, followed the advice 
of her young and simple sister: she became literally a crown 
of glory to her husband, and was crowned in return by his per- 
fect love. 

‘ Where tarries our sister?’ he inquired after they had sur- 
veyed their wide domain, and heard the blackbird’s last whistle, 
and watched the fogwreath encircle the wood, and cast its man- 
tle over the valley. 

‘ She is with our children. Oh, Leslie! we both owe much 
to that girl, who blends so astonishingly the wisdom of the ser- 
pent with the gentleness of the dove, and the frolic of the wild 
kid. [| shall never forget the first lesson she read me on the 
advantage of personal plainness.’ 

‘ Personal plainness ! what has it to do with you ?’ 

‘ Peace, peace, dear Leslie! Do not again awaken the van- 
quished spirit of pride within your wife’s bosom ; I sometimes 
fear it only sleeps ; yet I have learned to bless ‘‘ lost beauty.” 
My trial has been turned into a triumph.’ 

‘ Let it sleep on, then,’ replied the husband, of whose char- 
acter Annette had rightly judged. ‘A virtuous woman has 
something to be far more proud of than personal beauty.’ 
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LADY BLESSINGTON. 


[Extracted from the New-York Mirror. ] 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


In a long library lined alternately with splendidly-bound 
books and mirrors, and with a deep window of the breadth of 
the room, opening upon Hyde Park, I found Lady Biessington 
alone. ‘The picture to my eye as the door opened was a very 
lovely one. A woman of remarkable beauty half buried in a 
fanteuil of yellow satin, reading by a magnificent lamp, suspend- 
ed from the centre of the arched ceiling; sofas, couches, otto- 
mans and busts arranged in rather a crowded sumptuousness 
through the room ; enamel tables, covered with expensive and 
elegant trifles in every corner, and a delicate white hand re- 
lieved on the back of a book, to which the eye was attracted 
by the blaze of its diamond rings. As the servant mentioned 
my name, she rose and gave me her hand very cordially, and 
a gentleman entering immediately after, she presented me to 
her son-in-law, Count D’Orsay, the well-known Pelham of 
London, and certainly the most splendid specimen of a man 
and a well-dressed one that I had ever seen. Tea was brought 
in immediately, and conversation went swimmingly on. 

Her ladyship’s inquiries were principally about America, of 
which, from long absence, I knew very little. She was ex- 
tremely curious to know the degrees of reputation the present 
popular authors of England enjoy among us, particularly Bul- 
wer, Galt, and D’Israeli, (the author of Vivian Grey.) ‘If 
you will come to-morrow night,’ she said,‘ you will see Bul- 
wer. Iam delighted that he is popular in America. He is 
envied and abused by all the literary men of London, for noth- 
ng, I believe, except that he gets five hundred pounds for his 
oooks and they fifty ; and, knowing this, he chooses to assume a 
gride, (some people call it puppyism,) which is only the armor 
of a sensitive mind, afraid of a wound. He is to his friends the 
nost frank and gay creature in the world, and open to boyish- 
ess with those who he thinks understand and value him. He 
has a brother, Henry, who is as clever as himself in a different 
zein, and is just now publishing a book on the present state of 
France. Bulwer’s wife, you know, is one of the most beauti- 
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ful women in London, and his house is the resort of both fash- 
ion and talent. He is just now hard at work on a new book, 
the subject of which is the last days of Pompeii. The hero is 
a Roman dandy, who wastes himself in luxury, till this great 
catastrophe rouses him and develops a character of the noblest 
capabilities. Is Galt much liked?’ 

I answered to the best of my knowledge that he was not. 
His life of Byron was a stab at the dead body of the noble po- 
et, which, for one, I never could forgive ; and his books were 
clever, but vulgar. He was evidently not a gentleman in his 
mind. This was the opinion I had formed in America, and I 
had never heard another. 

‘I am sorry for it,’ said lady B., ‘for he is the dearest and 
best old man in the world. I know him well. He is just on 
the verge of the grave, but comes to see me now and then, and 
if you had known how shockingly Byron treated him, you would 
only wonder at his sparing his memory so much.’ 

‘Nil mortuis nisi bonum,’ I thought, would have been a bet- 
ter course. If he had reason to dislike him, he had better not 
have written since he was dead. 

‘ Perhaps—perhaps. But Galt has been all his life misera- 
bly poor, and lived by his books. That must be his apology. 
Do you know the D'Israeli in America ?’ 

I assured her ladyship that the ‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ 
by the father, and ‘ Vivian Grey and Contarini Fleming,’ by 
the son, were universally known. 

‘I am pleased at that, too, for I like them both. D/’Israeli 
the elder came here with his son the other night. It would have 
delighted you to see the old man’s pride in him. He is very 
fond of him, and as he was going away, he patted him on the 
head and said to me, ‘‘ take care of him, Lady Blessington, for 
my sake. He is a clever lad, but he wants ballast. I am glad 
he has the honor to know you, for you will check him some- 
times when I am away!” D Israeli the elder, lives in the 
country about twenty miles from town, and seldom comes up 
to London. He isa very plain old man in his manners, as 
plain as his son is the reverse. D Israeli, the younger, is quite 
his own character of Vivian Grey, crowded with talent, but 
very soigné of his curls, and a bit of a coxcomb. There is no 
reserve about him, however, .and he is the only joyous dandy 
I ever saw.’ 

I asked if the account I had seen in some American paper of 
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a literary celebration at Canandaigua, and the engraving of her 
ladyship’s name with some others upon a rock, was not a quiz. 

‘Oh, by no means. I was equally flattered and amused by 
the whole affair. I have a great idea of taking a trip to Amer- 
ica to see it. Then the letter, commencing ‘* Most charming 
countess—for charming you must be, since you have written 
the conversation of Lord Byron,””——oh, it was quite delightful. 
I have shown it to every body. By the way, I receive a great 
many letters from America, from people I never heard of, writ- 
ten in the most extraordinary style of compliment, apparently 
in perfectly good faith. I hardly know what to make of them.’ 

I accounted for it by the perfect seclusion in which great 
numbers of cultivated people live, in our country, who, having 
neither intrigue, nor fashion, nor twenty other things to occupy 
their minds, as in England, depend entirely upon books, and 
consider an author who has given them pleasure, as a friend. 
America, I said, has probably more literary enthusiasts than any 
country in the world; and there are thousands of romantic 
minds in the interior of New-England, who know perfectly ev- 
ery writer this side the water, and hold them all in affectionate 
veneration, scarcely conceivable by a sophisticated European. 
If it were not for such readers, literature would be the most 
thankless of vocations. I, for one, would never write another 
line. 

‘ And do you think these are the people who write to me ? 
If I could think so, I should be exceedingly happy. People 
in England are refined down to such heartlessness — criticism, 
private and public, is so interested and so cold, that it is re- 
ally delightful to know there is a more generous tribunal. In- 
deed I think all our authors now are beginning to write for 
America. We think already a great deal of your praise or 
censure.’ 

I asked if her ladyship had known many Americans. 

‘Not in London, but a great many abroad. I was with Lord 
Blessington in his yacht at Naples, when the American fleet 
was lying there, eight or ten years ago, and we were constantly 
on board your ships. I knew Commodore Creighton and Cap- 
tain Deacon extremely well, and liked them particularly. They 
were with us, either on board the yacht or the frigate every 
evening, and I remember very well the bands playing always 
“¢ God save the King,” as we went up theside. Count D’Or- 
say here, who spoke very little English at that time, had a great 
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passion for ‘ Yankee Doodle,’ and it was always played at his 
request.’ 

he count, who still speaks the language with a very slight 
accent, but with a choice of words that shows him to be a man 
of uncommon tact and elegance of mind, inquired after several 
of the officers, whom I have not the pleasure of knowing. He 
seemed to remember his visits to the frigate with great plea- 
sure. The conversation, after running upon a variety of top- 
ics, which I could not with propriety put into a letter for the 
public eye, turned very naturally upon Byron. I had frequent- 


? seen the Countess Guiccioli on the continent, and I asked 
a 


dy Blessington if she knew her. 

‘No. We were at Pisa when they were living together, but 
though Lord Blessington had the greatest curiosity to see her, 
Byron would never permit it. ‘She has a red head of her 
own,”’ said he, ‘‘and don’t like to show it.” Byron treated 
the poor creature dreadfully ill. She feared more than she 
loved him.’ 

She had told me the same thing herself in Italy. 

It would be impossible, of course, to make a full and fair 
record of a conversation of some hours. I have only noted 
one or two topics which I thought most likely to interest an 
American reader. During all this long visit, however, my eyes 
were very busy in finishing for memory a portrait of the cele- 
brated and beautiful woman before me. 

The portrait of Lady Blessington in the Book of Beauty is 
not unlike her, but it is still an unfavorable likeness. A picture 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence hung opposite me, taken, perhaps, 
at the age of eighteen, which is more like her, and as captiva- 
ting a representation of a just matured woman, full of loveliness 
and love, the kind of creature with whose divine sweetness the 
gazer’s heart aches, as ever was drawn in the painter’s most in- 
spired hour. The original is now (she confessed it very frank- 
ly,) forty. She looks something on the sunny side of thirty. 
Her person is full, but preserves all the fineness of an admira- 
ble shape ; her foot is not crowded in a satin slipper, for which 
a Cinderella might long be looked for in vain, and her complex- 
ion, (an unusually fair skin, with very dark hair and eyebrows, ) 
is even of a girlish delicacy and freshness. Her dress of blue 
satin, {if I am describing her like a milliner, it is because I 
have here and there a reader of the Mirror in my eye who will 
be amused by it.) was cut low and folded across her bosom, in 
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a way to show to advantage the round and sculpture-like curve 
and whiteness of a pair of exquisite shoulders, while her hair, 
dressed close to her head, and parted simply on her forehead 
with a rich ferronier of turquoise, enveloped in clear outline a 
head with which it would be difficult to find a fault. Her fea- 
tures are regular, and her mouth, (the most expressive of them,) 
has a ripe fulness and freedom of play, peculiar to the Irish 
physiognomy, and expressive of the most unsuspicious good- 
humor. Add to all this a voice merry and sad by turns, but 
always musical, and manners of the most unpretending elegance, 
yet even more remarkable for their winning kindness, and you 
have the prominent traits of one of the most lovely and fasci- 
nating women I have ever seen. Remembering her talents and 
her rank, and the unenvying admiration she receives from the 
world of fashion and genius, it would be difficult to reconcile her 
lot to the ‘ doctrine of compensation.’ 

There is one remark I may as well make here, with regard 
to the personal descriptions and anecdotes with which my let- 
ters from England will of course be filled. It is quite a differ- 
ent thing frony publishing such letters in London. America is 
much farther off from England than.England from America. 
You in New-York read the periodicals of this country, and 
know every thing that is done or written here, as if you lived 
within the sound of Bow-bell. The English, however, just 
know of our existence, and if they get a general idea twice a 
year of our politics, they are comparatively well informed. 
Our periodical literature is never even heard of. Of course, 
there can be no offence to the individuals themselves in any 
thing which a visiter could write, calculated to convey an idea 
of the person or manners of distinguished people to the Ameri- 
can public. I mention it, lest, at first thought, I might seem to 
have abused the hospitality or frankness of those on whom let- 
ters of introduction have given me claims for civility. 
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PROSE FROM POETRY. 


CHAPTER I. 


* How beautiful is Night!’ the still air is cool, and full of 
dewy freshness: there is neither mist nor cloud, to darken the 
heavenly blue above, or dim the splendor of the round full moon 
shining with almost sunny brightness upon the dead level of 


the desert of Aden. No palm-tree grove or verdant spot breaks 


the uniformity of the wide-spread sandy circle; but at this un- 
timely hour, when the lion of the desert roams forth in search 
of his prey, behold slowly wandering in the moonlight a widowed 
mother, and her almost infant boy! Why is it that these help- 
less beings are here so far from human aid, and human_habita- 
tion? Alas! at sunset they had a happy home: Zeinab was 
then a wife, and Thalaba had then a father. The hand of the 
slaughterer had come amongst them ; Hodeirah and his whole 
numerous family, except his wife, and Thalaba, were murder- 
ed ; and they who had escaped from human foes, could scarce- 
ly hope to be delivered from the beasts of the desert. 

Zeinab was almost stunned by the suddenness and severity 
of her misfortune ; her eyes were scorched beyond the power 
of tears by grief, but the lad who walked by her side holding 
her hand, less affected by the dreadful occurrences of the night, 
yet weary and alarmed, sobbed and cried as he looked up to 
the fixed features of his mother. ‘ Mother!’ said Thalaba: 
she started at the sound of that dear epithet, and after a short 
struggle with her emotions, looked up to heaven and, gave ut- 
terance to her piety. ‘ Praised be the Lord!” said she ; 


‘He gave, he takes away ! 
‘The Lord, our Ged is good!’ 


‘ Good!” cried her son. ‘Is God good? If he is good, 
mother—why are my brothers and sisters killed ? why is my 
father killed too? Did we ever forget to say our prayers ? 
did we ever neglect our sacrifices ? did we ever deny the re- 
quest of the wanderer at our tent door? He is not good !’ 

Zeinab’s bosom, which had till now contained her grief, was 
unable to endure the horror excited by her child’s impiety. 
Tears gushed from her eyes, she wrung her hands, and in ac- 
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cents of dread besought the Almighty to forgive the boy. Then 
turning to her son, she said ‘ Doubt not, my Thalaba, that God 
is good, although his dispensations are now strange and myste- 
rious ; there will come a day when all his doings will be ex- 
plained to us, and we shall then see that he does nothing wrong 
or unkindly.’ 

The soul of the boy was stirring with manly thoughts, and 
he demanded of Zeinab, ‘ who slew his father?’ He asked in 
vain. ‘I know not, child!’ replied his parent; ‘I knew not 
that on earth he had a single foe, but on the contrary I thought 
that he was universally loved. It is beyond my power to im- 
agine who killed him, or wherefore.’ The little Thalaba then 
vowed that let him be whomsoever he might, he should be 
hunted through the earth, until found and punished. ‘I can 
now bend my father’s bow,’ said he, ‘ and soon I shall be strong 
enough to drive the feathered arrow through the heart of the 
murderer.’ 

‘Thou lookest on to distant days,’ said Zeinab, as her 
thoughts ran forward through the dark and mournful future ; 
and at the idea of coming retribution, she instinctively began 
to wish that there were at hand some safe asylum, where their 
fatigue, and hunger, and thirst, might cease, and they find ref- 
uge till the day of vengeance. But not a tree, nor a tent, nor 
any thing like shelter, could she see, as she strained her eyes 
in every direction in search of some cheering object. Again 
her desolation of heart came over her, and she bent down upon 
the head of the boy, and wept. 

From this attitude of sorrow she was startled into renewed 
activity by the voice of her boy, who cried out, in a tone of 
surprise and pleasure, ‘ Mother, a palace!’ The spectacle 
which met her inquiring gaze might well have excited the won- 
der of Thalaba. It filled herself with amazement. From 
amidst a grove of the most gigantic and venerable looking trees, 
appeared the battlements of a fabric more vast than ever towered 
in honor of God or man within the lofty walls of Babylon ; — 
some of its walls were blazing with diamonds, and other pre- 
cious stones, and others flashed back the moonbeams from the 
gold and silver plating with which they were cased. Its beau- 
ties outshone all that Zeinab had read of that rainbow palace 
built at Hirah by Sennamar the architect, for king Nornan-al- 
Aouar ; the walls of which changed color in the sun-beams like 
a prism, and whose splendor was such that the tyrant, fearful 
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lest Sennamar might erect another of equal merit for some rival 
prince, had the unfortunate builder cast down from its summit, 
and dashed to atoms in the paved court below. 

Impelled by curiosity, yet with almost trembling footsteps, 
Zeinab entered that ancient grove, leading her little companion, 
who was even more amazed than his mother. 

They rambled along for some time through paths overgrown 
with aromatic plants, and tangled with vines, which seemed to 
have grown there for ages unnoticed and untrimmed. Every 
thing they saw filled them with wonder. Every thing around 
them indicated former splendor, and present desertion and de- 
cay. At last they discovered a man sleeping upon a mossy 
bank, underneath the screen of that mimosa, so dear to Araby, 
because at the approach of human being it droops its branches 
as if to give him shelter; ——he was young, for upon his un- 
wrinkled cheek there blushed the rose of youth, and his brown 
and close-curled hair and head seemed not to have felt the frost 
of age. 

At their aprroach his slumbers fled, and he rose from his 
odorous couch, to gaze upon them with an expression of pas- 
sionate surprise and pleasure in his countenance. Zeinab has- 
tened to apologize for their intrusion, and pleaded their distress 
as the cause of such boldness. Her voice operated on him as 
music sometimes operates on those whose souls are full of mel- 
ody, and whose feelings are alive to the eloquence of sweet 
sound. He listened, while she spoke, as one listens to thie 
voice of the first spring bird that comes to sing the departure 
of icy winter; and when she ceased, he raised his flooded eyes 
to heaven, and cried, ‘ Jt is a human voice! Oh God | thank 
thee! How many and many an age has rolled away since I 
heard that delightful sound. It is a human voice!’ He then 
turned to Zeinab, and welcoming her and her son in the tender- 
est manner to the grove and the palace, inquired of her who 
she was, that had thus been allowed to pierce the solitude in 
which he had been shut up for ages so countless that they seem- 
ed to him an eternity. 

She told him the sad story, and then waited for him to explain 
his singular expressions; for while he spoke of his lasting soli- 
tude, he seemed to be scarcely advanced beyond the threshold 
of manhood. 

He observed her ‘curiosity, and remarked that as she could 
never have penetrated that mysterious grove unless she had 
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been particularly favored of Heaven, he would communicate to 
her his history, charging her to tell it to the world for a lesson 
of warning, on her return. He then proceeded thus. 

‘ You are now in the Paradise of Irem. That gorgeous pal- 
ace, and this garden of loveliness, are the work of the famous 
king Shedad, the fifth from Noah. I was the son of one of 
Shedad’s nobles. My name was Aswad. In my youth these 
solitudes resounded with the music of life, the hum of abundant 
population ; the tents of the people of Shedad were spread 
thickly throughout the whole of this vast plain. My father was 
of noble blood, of boundless wealth, and I his only son. Alas ! 
my inheritance was a curse! Better for me would it have 
been, had I inherited a beggar’s rags and crunbs. Boy, learn 
from me to fear the Lord in thy young days ; my impiety was 
my ruin. We worshipped idols, and though the prophet Houd 
predicted the coming of God’s vengeance unless we repented, 
we scorned his words. ° Shedad, in his pride resolved to build 
a paradise which should excel that lovely garden wherein Adam 
and Eve were placed by God, and whose approach after their 
expulsion was guarded by the cherub’s flaming sword. It was 
an impious rivalry, but his pride would not yield precedence 
even to the Almighty. He therefore exhausted all the resources 
of his vast kingdom on his enterprize. The deepest mines 
poured forth their metallic spoils at his feet ; forests of cedar 
were felled by his workmen; the eastern sifk- worm furnished 
him with gorgeous fabrics ; the hunter of Africa pursued for 
him the ivory armed elephant, and by his keen scent, detected 
the earthy lurking place of that fragant ebony which is so sel- 
dom found ; and all of costly, or of beautiful, that man has con- 
verted to purposes of use or ornament, was eathered in Trem. 

‘Impatient of the slow progress of nature, the king dug from 
their mountain bed and native soil, the full-grown trees, and 
had them transplanted to form this grove. He wished for in- 
stant fruits and instant shade. Marble statues of colossal mag- 
nitude adorned the walks. Look round, and you will behold 
what tire has done with them. They have, centuries since, 
fallen from their bases ; the beating of the elements has robbed 
them of their lineaments, and there they lie, shapeless blocks of 
marble, grass-grown, or half concealed by the giant trees that 
have grown above them. 

While this grand work was going forward, Houd, the seer, 
as my ancestor Noah preached to the Antediluvians, foretold 
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to us the ruin which would come upon Shedad and his people, 
if they persisted in their wickedness. He preached in vain, 
and his prophecies were met with scoff and derision. A three 
years, drought was sent upon us by the Almighty, to bring us to 
repentance. During that time the sun continued to blaze with- 
out one cloud to mitigate his fierce splendor ; not one drop of 
rain fell upon the parched and withering earth; the herb dried 
and crackled into dust on its stalk ; the fountains disappeared ; 
the air was fire ; man languished, and animals died ; but yet our 
idolatry remained unchanged. We prayed to Sakiah, the dis- 
penser of rain, but he was deaf; to Razekah, the giver of food, 
but he opened not his hand ; to Salemah, the preserver of 
health, but he cared not for our impending death. At last the 
king sent off an embassy to Mecca, that favorite place of God, 
where Adam died and was buried, and where Seth erected the 
first earthly temple from which the voice of prayer ever ascend- 
ed to Heaven.* He saw not the folly of sending to worship 
Jehovah in a foreign land, when his worship was so neg- 
lected at home. 

While this embassy was going forward, the paradise of Irem 
was also advancing towards completion, and the prophet Houd 
continued as of old his unheard predictions. About this time, 
my father died, and, agreeably to the custom of my country, his 
favorite camel was fastened to his grave, to die there of famine, 
so that when the resurrection came, he might be ready to carry 
my father to the other world. It chanced that I passed by the 
grave before the poor beast was quite dead, and its gaze of 
recognition as I approached, together with its look of pain and 
silent agony melted my heart: I had learned to ride, when a 
child, on its back, and I could not bear to let it die so misera- 
bly ; and so I cut the cord by which it was bound, and drove 
it away to liberty and life. The prophet Houd had witnessed 
the act, and though I was, like all the Adites, criminal, he 
blessed me for my pity, and said, ‘‘in the awful day of visita- 
tion, God will remember thee.” 

The palace of Shedad was now complete, and compared 
with its dimensions, the Egyptian Pyramids were baby-houses ; 
compared with its costly decorations, their boundless treasures 
were but play-things. Go in, if ye will, and behold it now, as 
it first appeared thousands of years ago. Ye will behold solid 
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columns of emerald, casting their green rays across the marble 
halls ; ye will see sapphire floors, whose heavenly blue rivals 
the sky’s dome above us, laid by Shedad, as if he would tram- 
ple the azure light beneath his feet ; your eyes will ache with 
the glow of carbuncles, which he hung, blazing with indwelling 
fires, to emulate the mid-day splendor of the sun ; ye will find 
artificial trees of gold and silver, whose tempting flowers and 
fruit, and trembling leaves are jewels of a kingdom’s cost, plant- 
ed by the impious monarch in imitation of the gold and silver 
trees in Paradise which refused to shelter Adam after his sin, 
and which, in reward of their piety, God planted beneath the 
earth, saying, that now mankind should be their slaves. I can- 
not describe to you all that you would find grand and wonderful. 
My heart pains me, as I try to recollect what I have not heart 
to look at now. 

The pile was finished, and Shedad issued his commands, 
calling on all the Adites to assemble and hold high festival. 
They came, and pitched their tents on yonder sand, (no desert 
at that time,) in numbers countless as the ocean’s billows in a 
tempest ; their shouts and acclamations filled the air, like the 
voices of the ocean storm. They were not content to admire 
Shedad as a man; they forgot the iron grasp of extortion, which 
had wrung from them their all, to build this great sepulchre of 
treasure, and they now fell down and worshipped him as a God 
upon earth. ‘The only man who felt not the general spirit of 
adoration was Houd, the seer. Shedad was miserable at the 
reflection, that even he, though so insignificant, and so contemn- 
ed for his fanatic piety, should not adore him. He led the man 
of God into every part of the palace, exhibited to him all its 
wonders, and then demanded of him the value of what he had 
seen. The old man told him that their value could never be 
rightly estimated except in the hour of death. Perplexed by 
this answer, Shedad replied, ‘ Hast thou one fault to find with 
all thine eyes have seen?’ Houd turned upon the monarch 
a countenance of calm wisdom, and stern reproof, ‘ There isa 
fault, oh king,’ replied he. ‘ Name it, and though I search the 
world, it shall be amended.’ 

‘ Shedad, the walls are weak, the building ill-secured. Azrael, 
the angel of Death, canenter here! the icy-wind of Death, the 
Sarsar, can penetrate even here ! ’ 

The king’s countenance was troubled, and his eye was cast 
down for a while: but he soon regained his lofty audacity of 
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port and manner, and, leading the prophet up to the summit of 
the palace, and pointing out to bis observation the starry multi- 
tude below, who continued to shout ‘ He is a God,’ he frowned 
upon Houd, and with a tone of defiance exclaimed, ‘ Hearest 
thou what they say ? Am Ia God, and not aman? Then 
why should I fear Azrael, or the Sarsar?’ Tears gushed from 
the mournful prophet’s eyes, as he cast them abroad over that 
wicked host, and saw the destruction which then brooded over 
it. While he was thus standing in silent sorrow, an increased 
uproar from below, gave notice of some new occurrence. The 
embassy had just returned from Mecca, and their prayer was 
answered with promises of blessing. The messenger addressed 
the king, ‘ As we prayed at Mecca, there appeared to us in the 
heavens three clouds ; one white, and like the fleecy cloud of 
noon; one red, as with the rays of sunset ; and the other black, 
as heavy with the floods for which we prayed. A voice then 
came from the sky above us; and commanded us to choose 
which of the clouds we wished. We chose the black! Did 
we do right ?? Hundreds of thousands of shouts echoed back 
the king’s ‘You did!’ But when the voice of the prophet was 
heard ascending above all the tumult, ‘ Woe ! woe to Ad! It 
was the cloud of death ; death has gone up into our palaces ; 
the day of wrath has come.’ 

While he spoke thus, there rose upon the far-off west, the 
dark and threatening cloud, the cloud which the ambassadors 
of the unrighteous prince had chosen; and as the expectant 
thousands beheld it rising and expanding, and darkening over 
the heavens, they were almost frantic with joy. But the proph- 
et now hastened down from the tower, and passing through the 
multitude, besought them to fly with him from that place of 
death. A few only listened to his exhortation. As he passed 
by me, he called out in tones of startling energy ‘ Aswad !’ 
but, though I feared the approach of danger, I feared still more 
the sneers of the crowd, and sacrificed my conscience to my 
cowardice. He went, and darker grew the cloud of death. It 
opened ; and all fell down upon their knees and gazed upward 
with their outspread arms, expecting the first blessed drop of 
moisture. But with a rushing sound came forth, instead of 
rain, the freezing Sarsar; the cold death-gust, whose touch in- 
stantly separates the soul from the body, and there they knelt a 
countless army of corpses. I alone escaped, and while I was 
gazing upon the dead in wonder, I heard a voice repeating from 
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the sky, the words of Houd, ‘In the day of visitation hath God 


remembered thee.’ 

I attempted to fly from this terrible spot, and follow the foot- 
steps of the prophet; but though I saw no barrier across my 
path, I found that God had bound me round with an adamant- 
ine, though invisible, chain, which prevented my escape. At 
my second attempt, the heavenly voice bade me rest content— 
informed me that escape was impossible, but that here must I 
live, until I should so far repent of my sins as to feel willing to 
die. And here have I lived ages on ages : I beheld their bodies 
mouldering, and their bones bleach and decay : no living soul 
has ever penetrated this garden until now: no living creature 
has blessed my sight ; for human eyes cannot penetrate the in- 
visible cloud that conceals this spot: no sound has met my 
ear but the rushing of the wind, and the rustling of the leaves : 
mankind dream not that such a place, or such a being exists. 
Long have I mourned over my sins, but never yet have | dared 
to wish for Azrael to come and release me from life. I dare 
not now offer up a prayer for death. But in thine own good 
time, oh, Lord! when all my sins are washed away, release 
me from the slavery of existence ! ’ 

So spake Aswad to the widow and herson. They remem- 
bered to have heard some strange whispers of the magic city 
in the desert, invisible to mortal eyes ; and they knew that this 
was it. 

Zeinab replied, ‘ Thou art blessed, Aswad, for God will in 
his own good time, deliver thee. I would that when I breathed 
the prayer, Azrael might visit me. Then would I now follow 
Hodeirah and my babes to the world of spirits !’ 

She had scarcely spoken, when the rushing of wings was 
heard, and Azrael, the black messenger of death, stood in the 
midst, with a solemn, yet pleasing countenance. ‘ Zeinab, thy 
prayer is heard! Aswad, thy hour is come!’ They fell upon 
the ground, and blessed him, as he let fall upon them the bitter 
drops of death; and behold, their earthly trials were past ! ’ 

Thalaba, who had witnessed this transaction with dread, now 
that he saw the angel leaving him alone, cried out, as he kissed 
his mother’s cold lips, ‘ Oh, angel, take me too !’ 

‘ Son of Hodeirah,’ replied the minister of death, ‘ thy hour 
is not yet come: live and perform a mighty work that hath 
been assigned to thee by; Fate, and remember that thou art set 
apart from thy race, and consecrated to this great enterprize,— 
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to avenge thy Father’s death!’ Azrael then suddenly vanished, 
and Thalaba found himself alone : palace and grove had also 
disappeared ; neither Aswad nor Zeinab remained ;—he was 
alone in the still, moon-lit desert. 


A GOOD WIFE. 


FROM A SERMON OF REV. DR. BISHOP, IN THE NATIONAL PREACHER. 


1. A coop wife must possess a large share of what is called 
“common sense.’ She must know by a kind of instinct how 
to act on every emergency—catch as it were by inspiration, 
the leading features in the characters and dispositions of the in- 
dividuals, old or young, friends or strangers, to whom she is 
introduced, and with whom she is to act statedly or occasion- 
ally. Without this, every other talent she may possess, and 
every attainment she may have acquired, will be of little use 
either to herself, or to her family. 

2. A good wife must be distinguished for self-command. 
A wife is at the head of a little society, in which are all the 
elements of every kind of society. But all these elements are here 
in an unformed, and forming, and most fluctuating state. Hence, 
the first and most important lesson to be studied and to be ac- 
quired by the individual who presides over a society in this 
state is, that she have, on all occasions, the most perfect com- 
mand of herself. 

3. Industry and economy form a third distinguishing feature 
in the character of a good wife. This is the leading feature 
in the detail which is given us by the spirit of inspiration, Prov. 
xxxi. 10—end. It will be well for our country, and for our 
world when this passage of holy writ shall be fully understood by 
every mother and every daughter of our land. Happy would it 
have been this day for the British nation, and for these United 
States, had this passage been made the text book for female 
education, instead of the large impornations which have been 
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made of teachers, and of systems of education, and of maxims 
and habits from Italy and France. 

The industry and economy of a wife, is particularly exhibited 
in having all the intervals of time, within the whole range of her 
government filled up with some necessary and profitable em- 
ployment, and in taking special care of fragments of time and 
fragments of property. 

4. A good wife is an affectionate woman. The law of love 
and sincerity is written upon her heart; and in her tongue is the 
law of kindness. Every domestic, and every friend, and every 
stranger, and the friend of every distant friend and acquaintance, 
finds himself immediately at home, while under her roof, and 
while partaking of her hospitality. Nor in all her intercourse 
with strangers or acquaintances, does she cherish a thought, or 
willingly utter a syllable with the design of injuring the feelings 
or the character of a single human being. She will not take 
up, much less will she give circulation to a reproach against 
her neighbor, though this reproach should be brought to her table 
or whispered to her in her bed-chamber. 

5. A good wife is of domestic habits, and of a domestic dis- 
position. She enjoys herself nowhere so well as under her 
own roof, and while attending to her own private affairs. Her 
husband and her children, and the daily ordinary cares of the 
family occupy her chief earthly attention. She is a good neigh- 
bor, and can always enjoy a good neighbor, whether at home 
or abroad. But her own family is her peculiar and special 
province, and she has no desire to meddle with the domestic 
arrangements of :ny of her sister sovereigns. When she enters 
a neighboring family, it is to administer in some form to their 
comforts, not to embarrass them with their friends. Let wives 
and mothers, and young women who expect soon to be at the 
head of households, read and study attentively Tim. v. I—14. 

One sinner destroys much good. One busy tattling woman, 
whether married or single, is enough to destroy all the social 
comforts of many families. And on the other hand, one pru- 
dent woman mev be worth a thousand, in preserving all that is 
valuable in the social intercourse of a village, or city, or neigh- 
borhood. Read and study the history of Abigail, 1 Sam. xxv. 
and of the woman of Tekoah, 2 Sam. xiv. 1—20; and of the 
wise woman mentioned in 2 Sam. xx. 16—22. 

6. All these and similar qualifications in the good wife must 
be associated with the possession and the exercise of genuine 
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and ardent piety. The description of a good wife in the Bible, 
already referred to, closes with these important words: ‘ Fa- 
vor is deceitful and beauty is vain, but a woman that feareth the 
Lord, she shall be praised.’ 

Infidels themselves, with very few exceptions, acknowledge 
the importance and necessity of piety among females. Take a 
sense of Religion from a female, and she is an object of abhor- 
rence even to those who are themselves polluted with every 
crime ; and while many wicked fathers are by both precept and 
example initiating their own sons, and other young men, into all 
the elements of irreligion and debauchery, they shudder at the 
very thought of their wives and their daughters not being under 
the influence of the Religion and morality of the Bible. If a 
little of this good thing then be of such vital importance, even 
with those who personally know nothing of its value, of what 
value must it be, when it shall be the leading and the command- 
ing principle of action in those upon whose fidelity, and activi- 
ty, and daily and hourly labors, the welfare and the enjoyment 
of the whole community must, in every generation, and in every 
state of society, from the very nature of things, depend? Ifa 
man is to be happy any where on earth, it must be in the bosom 
of his own family, rejoicing with the wife of his youth. And 
we repeat it, if a little of genuine piety, or of what may be only 
the semblance of genuine piety, be of such value in the estima- 
tion of those who personally know nothing of it, of what value 
must that wife be to her husband and to her family, whose piety 
is always ardent, and incorporated with all her plans and all 
her movements ? 

Genuine and ardent piety is of the utmost importance for the 
sage support and comfort of a good wife. She has, in all 

er plans and in all her movements, her peculiar difficulties— 
difficulties which in many cases she can communicate to no hu- 
man being—and difficulties also which when known to others, 
can be removed or alleviated only by the favor and the good- 
ness of the Almighty. ‘To her Father who is in heaven she 
roust often look for direction and assistance, when neither father, 
nor mother, nor husband, nor any earthly friend can help in 
the least degree. Every pious wife and mother is familiar with 
the experience of the Psalmist, ‘When my spirit was overwhelm- 
ed within me, then thou knewest my path. In the way where- 
in I walked have they privily laid a snare for me. [looked on 
my right hand, and beheld, but there was no man that would 
know me ; refuge failed me ; no man cared for my soul.’ 
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PROGRESS OF SOCIETY. 


Lapres Temperance Convention. The great Temperance Reform has, 
hitherto, been carried forward chiefly by the efforts of men. The task was 
too mighty for the strength of that sex, who had been crushed, as it were, 
beneath the wheels of the Christian Juggernaut — the passion for intoxicat- 
ing drink. While men continued to sin, women could do nothing but 
submit to the degradation and misery which that sin imposed. But now, 
the darkness is past; men acknowledge their crime ; they are laboring for 
reform; they have already wrought a great change in public morals and 
public opinion; and now it is time meet for ladies to help. Much remains 
to be done. The destroyer is stayed in his career, but till the means of 
evil are relinquished, we shall not be safe. The traffic in ardent spirits 
must be given up — and on this subject our sex should be unanimous, per- 
severing and open/y engaged. 

The Ladies of Montpelier, (Vermont) have lately held a‘ Temperance 
Convention,’ and adopted resolutions expressive of the course they intend 
to pursue. It isa noble example. We give a part of the ‘ resolves.’ 


‘ Resolved, That on females fall a large share of misery and woe result- 
ing from intemperance; and therefore, their own interest and happiness 
require the exertion of all their energies to arrest this great moral evil, 
which is rendering so many once happy homes, the abodes of poverty and 
wretchedness. 

Resolved, That if it be true that the influence of females over the other 
sex is as great and extensive as has often been represented, it is their indis- 
pensable duty, as those who must render an account of the talents given 
them, to exert that influence on the side of Temperance: we will, there- 
fore, use our uutiring exertions to enlist the feelings and influence of the 
female portion of commnnity, in behalf of the truly virtuous, laudable, and 
heaven-born ‘ Temperance reform.’ 

Resolved, That we fully concur in the opinion of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of our country, that the use of alcohol, in any form, renders the 
body liable to the most fatal diseases ; and is injurious to the intellectu- 
al powers, destroying all the finer feelings of the soul, and is al ways at va- 
riance with domestic comfort and harmony. 

Resolved, That it is with the deepest grief and shame, that we behold so 
many of our fellow-beings, made after the image of God, degraded almost 
to a level with brutes ; and while we kindly endeavor to arrest their down- 
ward course, we should turn our attention more especially, to the comp ar- 
itively small number of our own sex, who have also fallen. 

Resolved, That we tender our deepest sympathy to ali those, in whatever 
station, of our own country-women, who are now suffering from the in- 
perance of their nearest and dearest connexions ; husbands, brothers, 
and sons. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of all young ladies, not only to abstain 
themselves from all intoxicating drinks, but to disco. ntenance their use 
and sale, and to endeavor by all suitable means to enlist their associates of 
the other sex under the banner of ‘ total abstinence.’ 
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F bard much light having been thrown upon the evil tendency of ‘ moderate 
rinking,’ 

Sesteed, That it becomes young ladies to take into consideration the 
impropriety of associating with those young men, whom they know to in- 
dulge in this practice. 

As the wines now used in this country, are not the pure juice of the 
grape, but a compound of deleterious articles, some of which are of a poi- 
sonous quality, therefore, 

Resolved, That it deserves the serious consideration of the ladies of this, 
and the United States, whether the customary use of wine, as an article 
of refreshment, especially at evening parties, ought not to be abandoned.’ 


These Ladies appointed a Committee, to prepare and present a Memo- 
rial to the Merchants of Montpelier, praying them to relinquish the traffic 
in ardent spirits. And another Committee to prepare and publish an ad- 
dress to the Ladies of Vermont, on the subject of Temperance. The ad- 
dress has not yet appeared, but we subjoin an extract from the Memorial 
to the Merchants. Surely it must prevail. 

‘ As far as this evil prevails, social and domestic happiness are utterly 
banished. Briefly view it in the conduct of a husband. Has not observa- 
tion long since taught you that in the same proportion as he loves ardent 
spirits, his love for his family declines? The place where the poison is 
found is preferred to his own fireside. The lovers of * Bacchus’ are more 


agreeable to him than his wife and children. Demands-for the ‘ ardent’ 
are more importunate with him than food and clothing for his family. His 


: family is neglected. The necessaries of life are but poorly, if at all provi- 


dei. His passions ungoverned often break out in the fury of a madman, 
threatening death, or suffering more cruel than death, to the very objects 
ich he ought to sustain in all the enjoyments of life. His wife, broken 
hearted, shows in her very countenance that she is a woman of sorrow and 
acquainted with grief. And will not his children follow the footsteps of 
their father, and grow up in vice and dishonor? You see therefore that 
overty, suffering, disgrace, and ruin are entailed not only upon the hus- 
and, but upon the wife, the children, and upon future generations. But 
in this picture you see but the beginning of the complicated and almost 
endless train of evils which grow out of intemperance. Those evils you 
are not strangers to. Have you not witnessed them from your very boy- 
hood? Now, Sirs, shall these evils continue, or shail they terminate ? 
Every heart capable of feeling for human woe, and possessing a spark of 
pity and benevolence, is ready to say thatthey must terminate. But these 
evils will continue as long as intoxicating liquors are used as a drink; and 
such is the perverted state of man's judgment and appetite that it will be 
procured and used as a beverage as long as it is exposed forsale. Therefore 
spirituous liquors must be abandoned, except as an article of medicine only, 
or these evils must and wi'l continue. 

This brings us to the object of this communication, to wit: humbly and 
respectfully to request'you, gentlemen, to discontinue and wholly abandon 
the sale of intoxicating liquors. Not to furnish your fellow citizens with 
the means of so much: misery and death. Many merchants have said that 
they would discontinue the sale of ardent spirits whenever public opinion 
should be prepared for the measure. Has not that time arrived? We 
confidently believe it has. We are-well aware that some will say a com- 
pliance with this request will diminish the merehant’s income. But is it 
true that you realize a profit on the sale of ardent spirits? Do you not sell 
that article at a less advance than almost any other kind of goods? Are 
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not the principal purchasers, generally speaking, among the poorest of 
your customers? Io not the losses of debts among that class overbalance 
the advance on the sales? Should any of you think it will diminish the 
amount of your gain, we would ask what is the character of that gain ? Is 
it not the price of our civil prosperity, the price of virtue, of social and do- 
mestic happiness? And is it not the price of blood? Can you fill your 
coffers with such gain? Look, gentlemen, see those children growing up 
in vice and misery, because they have not the virtuous examples and in- 
structions of that father who has been degraded below the beasts, by those 
liquors received at your hands. See that wife, with a sunken eye and fall- 
en cheek, sighing over her youthful hopes and the fate that has befallen 
her. See that mother, with her tender offspring, suffering from cold and 
hunger without the means of relief ; and remember that the instrument of 
her sufferings passed through your hands. Listen: do you not hear those 
children crying for the bread that should have been procured with the 
very money you received for the liquid poison? If you do not hear them, 
others do, and the mother is ready to sink into the earth in view of the 
scene. But the ardor of our feeling is carrying us beyond our designed 
brevity, and perhaps leading us to expressions bordering on severity. For- 
give us, gentlemen, we would be courteous in our address, gentle in our 
entreaty.’ 


We do earnestly hope that similar ‘ Conventions of Ladies’ will be held 
in all our cities and principal towns, to aid and encourage the Temperance 
Reform. 


New Femave Semivary. At length the Christian community are 
aroused to the work of female education on a permanent plan. Efforts 
are making, and with good prospect of success, to establish a Seminary at 
South Hadley, Massachusetts; funds are to be raised, by voluntary con- 
tributions, to erect suitable buildings, and provide al! things necessary for 
the outfit — then the Insutution is to be placed under the care of Trustees, 
with the special object of affording education to young ladies in moderate 
circumstances, at the lowest rate which the most prudent management 
will allow. The pupils are all to be boarders in the establishment, and 
take their regular duty of performing the domestic work of the family ; 
thus combining the necessary knowledge of domestic duties with the cul- 
tivation of intellect, the refinement of taste and manners, and the crown- 
ing grace of religious instruction, This Institution, in its plan, is to be 
modelled after the New Ipswich Academy, and in literary and moral privi- 
leges, will, at least, equal that justly celebrated Seminary, 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Annvat Report oF tHe Trustees or THE New Encianp InstiruTion 

FoR THE EpucaTion oF THE Biinp. 1835. 

Tuis Institution is flourishlng like a palm tree in the summer sun; the 
warm favor of the public having nourished it with more than tropical heat. 

There are now over forty blind persons resident in the Institution, and 
the Report says, —‘ It would be difficult to find a community of young per- 
sons, separated from their relatives, who are so diligent, so constantly oc- 
cupied, and yet so happy.’ 

The Director, Dr. Howe, receives from the Committee a tribute of 
praise which his labors, we doubt not. deserve. Besides the superinten- 
dence necessary to regulate the school, he has been engaged in a series of 
experiments upon making maps for the Blind, and has succeeded in a mas- 
terly manner. But the most noble improvement isin the printing of books. 
A press is now provided for the Institution, and the whole book of the 
* Acts of the Apostles’ has been printed; the blind pupils doing consider- 
able of the work in the printing office. This fact alone shows what im- 
provement they must have made. 


Scenes anp CHARACTERS ILLUSTRATING CurRisTIAN TrutH. No. 1. 
Trrat. AND Discretine.— No. 2. Tue Skeptic. — CAMBRIDGE. 
James MunnoE anv Company. 

Tues two works are harbingers ofa series, intended to show the benign 
influence of the religion of the Gospel, on the worldly happiness, as well 
as on the heavenly hopes of the true believer. 

The first named is a story of domestic trials. The heroine, Mrs. Spen- 
cer, is a young and lovely woman, who had been brouglit up in luxury, 
and habituated to the indulgence ofevery wish. She was selfish, inasmuch 
as she had sought her own happiness as the ultimate object, without re- 
garding sufficiently the source from which her blessings were derived. 
But the day of trial came. Mr. Spencer fails in business, loses all his own 
property, and, what is most distressing, the patrimony of the aged grand- 
father of Mrs. Spencer is involved in the ruin. The family leave Wood- 
land, the beautiful place where Mrs. Spencer was so proud to dwell, and 
take up their residence in small and unpleasant lodgings in the city. Mr. 
S. goes out to India: the grandfather, who is the exemplification of Chris- 
tian meekness and faith, dies ; and Mrs. Spencer is reduced to the necessity 
of providing for her own support and that of her little, sickly daughter, by 
her industry. The scene in which she first goes forth to sel] the articles 


she has made is feelingly portrayed: the struggle between pride and duty 
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is severe, but the latter is victorious. We think every reader must feel the 
moral beauty of this figure, this triumph of self-discipline. The change 
has been wrought by persevering efforts in the path of duty, and fervent 
prayer to Him who orders all things well. Mrs. Spencer trusts in God, 
and goes onward. She has many things to suffer still, but her spirit is 
humble and kind, and she does not afflict herself. How great a portion of 
the wretchedness complained of by the unhappy is of their own making! 

The second number is a more painful scene; the progress of an infidel 
from that kind of skeptical pride which delights in exhibiting unbelief as 
a proof of superior reason, to the despair which the consequences of infi- 
delity induced — till the drama is ended by suicide. 

Ralph Vincent, the freethinker, was engaged to a pure-hearted girl, who 
loved him most tenderly ; but she loved her religion more ; and when he 
was found incorrigibly bent on maintaining his infidel doctrines, she was 
compelled by her religion to discard him. The following is her farewell 
letter. No comments are necessary. 

* Dear Ralph.— 


‘ You are indeed dear to me, too dear, you well know it; we have loved 
each other from our childhood, — but we must part; a higher duty, a holier 
love than any mortal should inspire, commands it. I must not speak of 
my rebellious heart: He who has made it so tender, will, I trust, forgive 
its weakness, and accept the sacrifice | now make, and give me the 
strength I so much need. I never could be happy as your wife: the bond 
between us would want the sanction of Him who is the source of all true 
affection ; you could not unite with me in praying for His blessing, for 
~ do not believe in Him. In my highest duty, in my purest happiness, 

should be separated from my husband. I feel assured that my best af- 
fections must be immortal ; you believe only in time, and can love me only 
with a limited love. Ralph, this is not an equal affection. I could not be 
satisfied with the love of an unbeliever. I believe I have a soul, a never- 
dying soul. I believe that you have one also: if we were married, our 
souls ought to mingle together and become as it were one ; then we could 
look with calmness upon the certain decay and change of these frail bodies, 
for that within us, which was the source and life of our love, would be 
growing stronger and stronger, and becoming more pure for ever. But 
this belief, which would be the substantial happiness of my life, my every 
day joy and support, would be to you a dream. This would, this indeed 
does, make a gulf between us. What, according to your views, do you 
love in me? My fading cheek, that your fancy has been pleased with: a 
form that yonthful recollections have endeared to you; a something which 
you see and hear, and which is so pleasing to you; but this is passing 
away so fast that you really love a spectre, an unreal thing. For what 
your senses can discover of me will soon have vanished from this world, 
and you believe in nothing beyond. I must love something real and en- 
during. I must be loved for what is real, unchanging, immortal in my- 
self. I cannot be willing to be loved as a flower, that is plucked in the 
morning and cast away in the evening: I cannot give an undying love to 
a dying thing,—neither can you; if there is no soul, no futurity, no 
eternity, in our love, there is no reality in it to me. 

‘ These feelings and opiniuns have produced a settled conviction in my 
mind, that itis my duty to separate myself entirely from you. I must 
not dwell upon the pain this effort gives me. I was an orphan when our 
love for each other began. I had no brother or sister: you know how my 
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heart has clung to you ; now you have taken the place of every other earth- 
ly relation and affection. ‘The love, that most women divide among many 
near and dear friends, has in my case been stored up for one, for you 
alone. 1| have given you my heart in its youth, in its first glow, in all the 
strength of its love,as God gave itto me. You need not then be told 
what it costs me to part from you, to give up the dearest hope of my life, 
and to cast myself into the solitude we fee] when there is no one to whom 
we may devote our whole hearts. _Let the though‘, dear Ralpli, of my 
sufferings give you at least the sad comfort that you do not suffer alone ; 
and let it,—O how fervently do 1 pray Heaven it may !—let it lead you to 
think more seriously of that religion, of that belief in a future life which 
requires our separation. Look into your own soul, — indeed you have one, 
an undying soul, — O look into it; call upon it, and it will declare to you 


‘its own rights; it will reveal itself to you. O, if your luve for me is what 


mine has ever been for you, you must feel as if there was something with- 
in you that is not of this earth, a something that cannot die; if you do not 
cast off in a day the remembrance of your old playmate, of your tenderest 
friend, of one whom you would have made your wife ; if this remembrance 
and this early love stil! clings to your heart, O let it teach you that there 
is something spiritual within you, something that shali live again when 
these bodies die. If, Ralph, by the sacritice not only of my earthly happi- 
ness but even of my life, | could waken your poor slumbering soul to a be- 
lief in itself, in its own immortality, suffering would become unutterable 


joy, and death would be a new life to me. 

‘And now, farewell! dear Ralph, farewell !— May that Being, whom 

ou do not believe in, still bless you, and one day bring you to himself. 
May that love, which you slight and turn away from, yet constrain you to 
throw yourself into his protecting arms, and, asa penitent child, may you 
yet be received and comforted. My prayers will go up to his mercy-seat 
with every rising and every setting sun, that you may be saved. Surely 
this hope and this love I may yet indulge. Again farewell! 

‘ Ever your true friend, ‘JANE.’ 


There is certainly much of Christian truth, of deep devotional feeling 
contained in this number; but we think there is rather too much depend- 
ence on reason, as the efficient cause of pious belief: reason may con- 
vince, but it does not convert; there must be a seeking after the fountain 
of truth, in a humble sense of our entire dependence on Him who died that 
we might live ; there must be prayer and faith, as well as reasoning and 
knowledge. But we can see much that is good in these works, and 
which will have a tendency to diffuse truth and encourage piety. They 
were written by, different ladies, both of whom are already known to the 
public by their excellent works for youth. 

Tates or Woman’s Trias. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. This work has 
just been republished in New York, forming the fourteenth and fifteenth 
numbers of the Franklin Library, and a better recommendation need not 
be wanted for this series of Modern Literature than the name of Mrs. 
Hall. We have given one selection from these Tales—-‘ Lost Beauty’— 
which, besides its other merits, had to us the requisite one of being short. 
We do not esteem it quite equal in interest to ‘Grace Huntley :'—that is 
a gem ofastory. There is true and deep religious feeling pervading all 
these Tales, which render the worka fitting present for the young. 
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Soprano Ist. 


Soprano 2d. 


Pianoforte. 


Afietuoso. 


“WHEN SHALL WE MEET AGAIN.” 


By Lowett Mason, Esq. 
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